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In Preparation for Many Years—Now Complete 


“We possess no Life of the great Pope that can compare with this one.""—<Archbishop Keane, Dubuque, Iowa. 


THE AUTHORIZED AND OFFICIAL 


LIFE OF LEO XIII 


By MONSIGNOR BERNARD O’REILLY, D.D., Lit.D. 


Domestic Prelate and Private Secretary to His Holiness, and Prothonotary Apostolic 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY CARDINAL GIBBONS 


This popular Life of Leo XIII, including his Personal Memoirs. is also the only authorized “ Life’ of the late 
Pope. The Author was summoned to Rome by command of the Pope and appointed his Official mograpeer. and 
given access to public and private popes. He lived eight years in the Vatican, writing this great work. The story 
of the long and eventful career is told sympathetically and in a most interesting way. 


Endorsed and Approved by the Highest Church Authorities 


Cardinal Gibbons: “TI am happy to know that the Holy Archbishop Elder, Cincinnati: “A valuable monument to 
Father was graciously pleased to bestow his approbation upon this most important Pontificate.” 
the work. Catholic Standard and Times: “Itis the only authorized 
Archbishop Ryan, Philadelphia: “Entirely worthy of the story of a life the most remarkable of modern times. 
great subject, and interesting to Catholic and Non-Catholic.” St, Paul Globe: “The author has added that personal touch 
only possible to those who come in actual contact with him.” 
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Complete Single-Volume Edition, with 48 full-page illustrations. A large octavo, over 800 pages, handsomely 
bound in red cloth, and stamped in gold with coat of arms. Price, $2.50 net ; half leather, $3.5) net* full leather, 
gilt edges, $5.00 net. 


PUBLISHED IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 
POR SALE.BYAUL THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers, 7'3,A8CH.STREET 
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THIRD EDITION NOW SELLING OF THE 
“ Thrilling, Vivid, Virile, New Novel ’’ 


he Gall of the Wild” 


Cloth, r2mo, Gilt Top. 
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ACK LONDON is one of the very few younger writers who are making 
enviable records for themselves.—Commercial Advertiser, New York. 


Cee 


BIG STORY in sober English , ‘ ‘ A wonderfully perfect 
bit of work. —The New York Sun. 


ONVINCING. . ..._ Astory that gripsthereaderdeeply. . . . 
A tale that is literature. Mail and Express, New York. 


ltt tlt ttt ll All le li 


IPLING of the Arctic regions—is a term frequently applied to Mr. London, of 
whose new book Zhe Outlook says: “It takes hold of the attention irre- 
sistibly.” 


- 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR. 


OND ON has achieved a triumph in this story in the fullest sense of the word. 
; —Loutsville Times. 


= 


NE OF THE VERY BEST STORIES and one that will never be 
forgotten. —FPlain Dealer, Cleveland. 


—) 


OT A BOOK FOR A SEASON, but one that promises to stand the 
test of time. —Feoria Journal, 


ESERVING OF UNRESERVED PRAISE, The reader’s interest is 
irresistibly aroused. —FPhiladelphia Press. 
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RIGINAL, FULL OF DRAMATIC FORCE. A most fascinating 
book. —Brooklyn Eagle. 


O ONE OF HIS FORMER STORIES ‘ : ? has given 
promise of the splendid and original genius he has here displayed. 
—Louisville Courier-Journal, 
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EDUCATION 


EUROPE 
The Thompson- MONTHS 
Baldasseroni School 
Travels ABROAD 
Visiting seven countries under university leadership. Young 
ladtes sail with Principal in October. Curriculum equals the best. 
Languages, Music. uistory, Art. Catalogue. 
Mrs. HELEN T Scort, Sec’y, Central Ave.. Dover, N. H. 


CONNECTICUT 


Miss Porter’s School, Farmington 


SIXTIETH YEAR 
The fall term will open Thursday, October 1. The school wi!l 
be under the charge of Mrs. Robert Porter Keep, who will conduct 


it on the lines laid down by Miss Porter. 
For circulars and other information, address Mrs. Keep, Farm- 


ington, Conn. 

















ILLINOIS 
Todd Seminary for Boys. 


An ideal Home School near Chicago 56th year. 
Nose HI1t, Principal WoopstTockg, LLL. 


aa? MASSACHUSETTS 


LASELL SEMINARY 
Auburndale, Mass. 


A school of the first class for young women. Gives thorough 
training in a liberal arts course planned wholly for young women 
adding its spectalty of Household Economics, Boston Masters 
of Music and Art. Annex department of household practice a 


decided success. For catalogue, address 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
~ ISAAC RICH HALL—ASHBURTON PLACE 


Meiville M. Bigelow, Dean. 
BOSTON, MASS. 














Opens Oct. 5 





Miss Hall’s 
School 


In the Berkshire Hills 


On a handsome estate 1,000 feet above sea level, 
girls are given an outdoor life, a college prepara- 
tory or a general education bya carefully chosen 
faculty. For catalogue address. 
Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 














WABAN SCHOOL, wee 


A superior preparatory school for boys. 
JH. PILLSBURY, A.M., Principal. 


WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL 


OR GIRLS. Send for circular. 





F 
Anna M. Goodnow, A.B., Principal, Waban, Mass. 





ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A school for beye. High and dry location. Laboratories. New 
nasium. Mechanic Arts. Scholarships. A vigorous school 

te. American ideals. Descriptive pamphiet, with many care- 

fully executed full page illustrations, sent free on request. 

Dr. G. KR. WHITE, Principal, Welle-ley Hills, Maxs, 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton, Albemarle Road. 
The Fessenden School for Young Boys. 
Will open Sept. 234. Roarding School of high grade. Vrepares 


for Phillips Exeter Academy and other secondary schools. Boys 
received as young as8. Highest references. Send for pamphlet. 








Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy 
in America. Summer Session. For catalogue, address 
Hexry LAwrence SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston. 








The Gilman School 
for Girls Also Called 
Tuition, $1,000. The Cambridge School 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., Direetor, Cambridge, Mass. 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


Located in the beautiful town of historic Concord. Prepares 
boys for College or Scientific School. For circulars address 


THOMAS H. ECHFELDT, Head Master, Concord, Mass. 


Rogers Hall School 
For Gir.s. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
Basket Ball, Tennis, Fteld Hockey. 

Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M.A.. Prin., Lowell, Mass. 











MICHIGAN 
Micaiegan, Ann Arbor. 


—\— Medical College of 
the University of Michigan. 


Men and Women admitted on equal terms. Fees and cost 
of living very low. For Announcements and Particulars 
address R. S. Copetanp, MD. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Phillips Exeter Academy _ 1781-1903. 
128d year will open on Wednesday, Sept 
For catalogue, with pamphlet of views — a 
HARLAN P, AMEN, Principal, 
EXETER. New Hampshire. 
NEW JERSEY 


New JErsey, Blairstown. 
Blair Presbyterial Academy. pete 5. State 


oundation. 

pire state ear. Prepares gor any American College. New 
. Gymnasium and Swimmin ‘ 

Moderate rates. & Pool. Campus 50 acres. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, A.M., D.D., Principal. 




















OUNT IDA SCHOOL for Girls and Young Women. New- 

ton, Mass. Six miles trom ston. Colleges, Prepara- 

tory and general courses. Beautiful and healthfulsituation Special 

advantages in Music and Art. Grune and all out-door sports. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue E 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Rev. Samvet V. Cok, A.M., D.D., President. 
69th year beyins September 16, 1903. Endowed college preparatory, 
with advanced courses for high school graduates and others. Art 
and Music. Experienced teachers. Native French and German, 
New brick gymnasium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket- 
ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and ran Location health- 
ful and beautiful, within thirty miles of Boston. For catalogue 
and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 


ORGE F. JEWETT, Principal. 





NEw JERSEY. Montclair, 19 Walden Place. 


Montclair Military Academy. 

A school where a boy’s personality is studied and 

that will contribute most to his future fesapeste in nde er 
business. U. 8. Army detail. Gymnasium. flealthful location. 
For catalogue, address Jonn G. MacVicar, A.M., Headmaster. 


Miss Dana’s School for Girls 


ORRISTOWN, N. J., (Suburban to N - 
MORRIS) curricilum. Certificate admits oy kas R — 
Music and Art. Resident pupils, #900. Catalogue on request. 


NEW VORK 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


General and College Preparato , 
FE or Girls. Large recreation groun " wr 


Riverside Drive, 85th and S6th Sts., New York City. 
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New York Law School} Pez. fcr eel on. few York city, THEOLOGIOAL SEMINARIES 


‘* Dwight Method”? of instruction. LL.B. in two years. THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY ,New Brunswick, N. J. 


LEaE. te tree years. High Guede. Founded 1784. Year begins September 2, 198. 
send for Catalogue. : GEORGE CHASE, Dean. Detnite training for the Ministry. B.D.and P.G. courses. Special 
r facilities for mission study and work. Library, 47,000 volumes; 
N Y k Sixty-ninth year opens Oct. 1, 1903. | Gymnasium; Dormitury. Upeu to all denominations. Catalogue 

ew tor Day Glasses with sessions from on application. W.H.S. DEMAREST. Secretary. 


niversi 3:30 to6 P. M. Evening Glasses, 
eee Shepp wesw a corto et crate | AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
classes lead to LL. M. and J. D. Chadhens Giste enene teatember th 00. 04. 4 890 


Tuition $100. For circulars address . 
: 7 inauguration of Rev. Harry Lathrop Reed, Assistant Pro- 
s s = ork. ’ 
Lo att ae. ee = ~_ = fessor of Greek, and Address by Professor Charles F. Kent 


New Yosx, Ossining-on-Hudson. : Yale University. The seminary aims at all-round training 
for the Christian ministry. Open to college graduates of all 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL ESt denominations. For information and cataiogue apply to 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Auburn. N. Y 


THE YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


\\ ()SSINING SCHOOL A thorough training for the ministry. Un- 




















Terms $700. Fall term begins September 24th, 1908. 








2 surpassed university opportunities. ‘Term 
For Girls opens September 24. For information 


36th year. One hour from New York City. Address PROFESSOR FRANK K. SANDERS, DEAN 
Commodious buildings. Modern equipment. , tn = YALE STATION La... am Coxn ; 
Certificate admits to ieading “4 Spe- aay v = . ~ 
cial courses in music and art. Fully equip- 


4 en an 
ped gymnasium. Illustrated catalogue. “! Romeike’ s ey a 
ure 


CLARA C. FULLER, Principal. will send 
you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
Ossining-on-Hudson, N.Y. : about you, your friends, or apy subject on which you want 
p. = . to be “up-to-date.” wey | newspaper and periodical of 
“~¥ fae importance in the United States and Europe is searched 
Terms, $5 00 for 100 notices. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


OBERLIN “NEW TRUTHS FOR A 


> 7ist Year begins 
-repares 


2. Boys COLLEGE September 23, 1903. N EW AGE ae count ae 











HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President. a 
A progressive Christian College, thorou hly equipped with libra- ee ae ee Yon Pn nye A... 
ries, nuseums, laboratories, and gymuasia. Seventeen buildings. ed fact.—The L irati yy ming - 
Departments: ‘Che «‘ollege, une Academy, the Theological Sem- —- a BCU. e inspiration and Interpretation o 


inary, : vatory of Music. Also courses in Drawing and | the of God.—The ‘I'ri-Une God: How to under- 
Potion eodin tame paler Normal Course in Physical Trainingfur | stand the Divine ara ithe dividing the Divine Un- 
Women. Eighty-four instructors, 1509 students this year. For full ity.—Man a Spiritual ng ruined by Sin.—How did the 
intormation address the secretary, Lord Jesus Christ save Man? -The Resurrection : Howand 
GEORGE M. JONES, Box C 22, Oberlin, Ohio. When do the Dead rise?—The Judgment: When, Where, 
and How is Man Judged !—Heaven and Hell.—26 Vents. 


Call or address EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book 
THE WESTERN COLLEGE Rooms, 3 W. 2th St., New York City. Send for Catalogue 


FOR WOMEN ——— 
OXFORD, OHIO. THE INDEPENDENT 


Delightful location in the beautiful Miami Val- 

ley, of south-western Ohio, one hour from Cin- Terms of — “> Le hy Sovanses one year, 
cinnati, on Monon and Vandalia Express routes. Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
Full classical courses and many electives. toany Fo Country in the Posta! Union. $1.56a year extra. 


Superior advantages in Art, Piano, Voice and READING NOTICES 


Violin. Campus of sixty-five acres. Special at- 

tention to physical cuiture, Forty-ninth year MAIN NEW MAMPSHIRE: EASILY REACHED. 
begins Sept. 9, 1903, a a a ny: one famous a its fishing, 
N limited to 200, Address e pesaukee seems to hold sway as the most u- 
eaher - lar te ay) a, New aoe x ne it wouid te a> 
. roaching the impossible to select another spot where such 

LEILA S. McKEE, Ph.D., President Kea — — into Se) yoy >. se - 
applied mvironments not beautiful but simply magnificent: in 
ilege oF PENNSYLVANIA ng ae the —— —— . ~ oe King, 
ocation. ~ t. Washington looks down with the n boring Mt. 
aster, Washington Seminary. | yadison close by its side. And enjoyment, there yt 
Washington, Pennsylvania. thing to amuse one all the time; first a coaching party 
irls A Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls. Sixty-seventh year be | through the neighboring towns, then a hop at this or that 
gins Sept. 16, 1903. For cataegs, ress hotel, a paddle in the canoe, a fishing expedition in the 
Miss Mary MacDonaLp and Miss CuRisTiana C. THOMPSON, | direction of Annisquam or that famous trip, the sixty mile 

Principals. sail over the lake on the steamer Mt. Washington. 
VIRGINIA Do you seek a detighiful haven on the lake? Well, only 
; choose, for you have Weirs. Wolfeboro, Alton, Alton Bay, 
Centre Harbor, and Bear Island and the other beautiful 
od O A O K E COLLEGE, islands ; all these resorts reached in a short while by drive 

a “Te Ciena teenie une bee te tee Deed 

1 Course. German and e nipesaukee is only two hours ride from Boston 
French x pee Library, 22,000 volumes, Mountain loca- on the Boston & Maine Railroad, and the ronud trip rate for 
tion. Six Churches; no bar-rooms. Expenses small. the summer is $4.50 to Weirs or Wolfeboro and $4.00 to Alton 
Catalogue free. Address Clerk of Faculty, Salem, Va. Bav Board at hotels or farm houses from $5.00 up.— Adv. 
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There is a right way and a wrong way to wash 
Hannel outing garments. Try this—the right way: 


Cut some Ivory Soap into shavings and dissolve; add this to the 
water and wash quickly bv repeatedly immersing in the suds and 
drawing through the hands. The water for both washing and rinsing 
should be warm, never hot or cold. 

Wring, stretch into shape and hang to dry in a place where there 
is no exposure to wind, sun, too hot or too cold air. Iron before 
they are entirely dry. 

Shrinking is caused by the interlacing of the wool fibers, that have 
small, sawlike teeth which catch on each other. In washing, therefore, 
it is desirable to keep the material well stretched out to prevent the 
fiber from becoming matted. A washboard should not be used, nor 
should the soap be rubbed on. Pure soap and an even temperature 
are essential. 
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It is understood that 
Secretary Root will 
place his resignation 
in the hands of the President before his 
departure, on the 22d inst., for London 
to attend the sessions of the Alaska 
Boundary Commission, of which he is a 
member. If the work of the Commis- 
sion should detain him in London until 
the assembling of Congress, the Presi- 
dent may find it expedient then to ap- 
point his successor. If Mr. Root should 
consent to hold the office until the end 
of the year, it is understood that he will 
insist upon being relieved at that time. 
The General Staff having been organized 
and established, he feels that the work 
and projects which have occupied his 
mind for four years past are so far ad- 
vanced toward completion that he can af- 
ford to yield to his inclination and re- 
sume the practice of law. It is expected 
that Governor Taft will be his successor. 
The Governor is unwilling to leave the 
Philippines, altho his return to the States 
is required for the preservation of his 
health. The Filipinos earnestly desire 
that he shall remain with them, being 
convinced that he is devoted to their in- 
terests. It is pointed out, however, that 
as Secretary of War he would still have 
the islands in charge, and that because of 
his service at Manila he is admirably 
fitted to deal with questions which for 
some time to come will probably be the 
most important of all that come before 
the War Department. It is expected that 
his successor would be Vice-Governor 
Luke Wright, who is said to be in thor- 
ough agreement with him as to the pol- 
icy of the insular government. Politi- 
cians remark that the Democratic party, 
when a life-long Democrat and an ex- 
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Confederate soldier is governing the 
Philippines in accord with the Repub- 
lican policy, will be at some disadvantage 
in supporting the so-called anti-imperial- 
ist doctrines of its platform. 

Sd 


Altho it has been ex- 
pected that the special 
session of Congress 
would begin on November goth, it may be 
called for October, because the President 
desires a prompt consideration of cur- 
rency bills as well as action upon the Cu- 
ban treaty of reciprocity. Messrs. Al- 
drich, Platt, Allison and Spooner, mem- 
bers of a currency subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Finance, have re- 
cently been in consultation with him, but 
no bill has yet been prepared. Asa rule, 
Senators and Representatives prefer not. 
to attend a session in October because at: 
that time they will be engaged in their 
State campaigns.—The first national con- 
vention delegates instructed to vote for 
the nomination af Mr. Roosevelt next 
year were elected last week at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. The resolutions say: 


“We admire the courage that prompts him 
to do right to all men without respect to race, 
color or condition. We indorse his determina- 
tion to hew to the line in the pursuit of offend- 
ers against the law, be they of high or low de- 
gree. We trust that he may long be spared to 
stand as an example of virile American man- 
hood, feariag nothing but failure to do his duty 
before God and man.” 


—Mr. Bryan explains that he voted for 
Weaver in 1892byadvice of the Nebraska 
member of the Democratic National 
Committee, hoping that Cleveland’s plu- 
rality in the Electoral College would be 
increased by a Populist victory in that 
State—At an Anti-Trust mass meeting 


1949 


The Field of 
Politics 
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in Washington on the 13th inst., held un- 
der the direction of the labor unions, 
William R. Hearst, of New York, was 
nominated by acclamation for the Presi- 
dency, and resolutions were adopted urg- 
ing that clubs be formed to support his 
candidacy. Among the speakers were 
Representatives Shober, of New York, 
and Van Duzer, of Nevada.—Charles P. 
McClelland, a Democratic member of the 
State Senate in New York, will become a 
member of the Board of General Ap- 
praisers in the customs service, having 
accepted the appointment offered to him 
by the President. This is generally re- 
garded as a victory for Senator Thomas 
C. Platt. At the recent session of the 
Legislature the Senate was composed of 
28 Republicans and 22 Democrats, and 
the defection of three Republicans who 
opposed the rule of Mr. Platt prevented 
the confirmation of certain nominations 
believed to be in his interest. It was 
thought by some that Governor Odell 
was in sympathy with the three insur- 
gents, and that the proceedings were a 
part of a contest for political supremacy 
between the Governor and the Senator. 
Mr. McClelland’s acceptance of this life 
office, at $7,500 a year, makes a vacancy 
in the Senate, and it is expected that it 
will be filled by the election of a Repub- 
lican. In that case the three insurgents 
would no longer be able to prevent the 
confirmation of nominations made by 
the “organization” or to obstruct the 
course of partisan legislation. _Demo- 
cratic journals are attacking Mr. McClel- 
land, and a ‘Republican paper in accord 
with Mr. Platt regards the appointment 
as a defeat for the Governor.—Charles 
Stevenson, a member of the Socialist 
Town Committee in Clinton, Mass., re- 
cently became a member of the militia. 
The committee, holding that he could not 
consistently be at the same time a militia- 
man and an officer of the Socialist organ- 
ization, called for his resignation, saying 
in a formal statement: 


“Tt is the unanimous opinion of your asso- 
ciates on the Socialist Town Committee that 
your action in joining the militia is in violation 
of the spirit and aim of the great world-wide 
Socialist movement (of which the Socialist 
party of Clinton is an integral part), which 
stands for the emancipation of the race from 
capitalistic exploitation, and in every way p- 
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poses the existing spirit of militarism now 
fostered and kept alive by the capitalist class 
for the sole purpose of further enslaving the 
workers. The present structure of government 
is the creation of the ruling class. That being 
so, the militia is part of the equipment of capi- 
talist society.” 


Mr. Stevenson resigned, having decided 
that he would continue to be a member of 
the State militia. 


Dispatches dated on 
the 12th, from the 
‘American Minister at 
Bogota, were received at Washington on 
the afternoon of the 17th, saying that the 
Panama Canal treaty had been rejected in 
the Colombian Senate. A press dispatch 
of the same date asserted that this action 
was taken by unanimous vote.—A de- 
layed message was’ received last week, 
saying that the Senate’s Canal Com- 
mittee had reported in favor of rati- 
fying the treaty, but with “ nine substan- 
tial amendments ” relating to the price, 
territorial sovereignty, and other less im- 
portant provisions of the agreement. 
Two members of the committee, Sena- 
tors Perez y Soto and Uribe, voted 
against ratifying the treaty even when 
thus amended. By a vote of 17 to 8 the 
Senate had decided to discuss the ques- 
tion in public sessions. Other reports 
asserted that only seven Senators were 
in favor of the treaty in its present 
form. Among those who were in 
conference last week with the Presi- 
dent at his summer home was Senator 
Cullom, chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, which has charge of 
treaties in the Senate. Last Saturday 
morning there was published in the 
Herald a report of a remarkable inter- 
view with the Senator a short time after 
his departure from the President’s house. 
The amendments, if adopted, he said, 
will make the task of perfecting the 
treaty a very difficult one; “ but I do not 
think,” he added, “ that we are ready to 
abandon Panama yet, not by any 
means.” 

“ But if the United States is being held up 
for greater payments than it is willing to make, 
how can the canal be built without the treaty?” 

“Well [replied the Senator], we might make 
another treaty, not with Colombia, but with 
Panama.” 


The Canal Treaty. 
Rejected 
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“ But Panama is not a sovereign State, and 
is only a department of Colombia.” 

“Intimations have been made that there is 
great discontent on the Isthmus over the action 
of the Congress of the central government; 
and Panama might break away and set up a 
government which we could treat with,” was 
the reply. 

“Ts the United States prepared to encourage 
such a schism in a South American republic? ” 

“No; I suppose not. But this country 
wants to build that canal, and build it now. 
It needs it for its own defence, and it is needed 
by the whole world. The treaty is blocked by 
a country that has been treated well by us, 
and there are very weighty considerations 
which make us feel that at all hazards this 
great work should be undertaken at the earliest 
possible moment.” 


The possibility of the secession of Pana- 
ma, in company with the adjoining State 
of Cauca, has not been overlooked in the 
current discussion of the subject. It was 
pointed out some weeks ago by the Co- 
lombian Consul in London. A Panama 
newspaper was recently suppressed by 
the Government for advocating the in- 
dependence of the isthmus. 


& 


By the _ report of 
Samuel M. Brosius, a 
special agent employed 
by the Indian Rights Association, a scan- 
dalous condition of affairs in the Indian 
Territory has been disclosed, and Secre- 
tary Hitchcock has ordered a thorough 
investigation. Among those named in 
the report are the President of the Dawes 
Commission, Internal Revenue Collector 
Cobb, and United States District At- 
torney Soper. It is alleged that a large 
and very profitable business has been 
done in the lands allotted to Indians. 
Whites have induced Indians to lease 
their lands for five years, it is said, have 
refused to pay the rent or to surrender 
the land, and have not been compelled to 
surrender it. The heirs of “ allottees ” 
have been induced to sell their land at 
small prices, and full payment has been 
avoided. Title is not fully vested in such 
land until 25 years after the allotment 
grant, but the courts are said to have 
been complacent. Companies have been 
organized to deal in lands, leases, etc. 
Tams Bixby, of Minnesota, chairman of 
the Dawes Commisssion, is Vice-Presi- 
dent of one corporation, the Muscogee 
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Title and Trust Company, and the Presi- 
dent of another, the Canadian Vallev 
Trust Company. Thomas B. Needles, of 
Illinois, a member of the Commission, is 
Vice-President and a Director of the 
International Bank and Trust Company, 
of which Clerk Davidson, of the United 
States Court, is a Director; while the 
company’s counsel is Assistant United 
States District Attorney Huckleberry. 
The largest stockholder in another cor- 
poration engaged in the land business is 
Internal Revenue Collector Guy P. Cobb. 
United States District Attorney E. Pliny 
Soper is Vice-President of and a large 
stockholder in the Tribal Development 
Company. Indian Inspector J. George 
Wright, representing the Interior De- 
partment in the Territory, is a Director 
of the Muscogee Title and Trust Com- 
pany. Indian Commissioner Jones, who 
calls for a thorough inquiry, remarks 
that 20,000,000 acres of land and the 
interests of 400,000 Indians are involved, 
and that “it is impossible for any Gov- 
ernment official connected with a com- 
pany dealing in Indian lands to be en- 
tirely impartial in his decisions when he 
is deciding questions which may affect 
his own welfare.” Mr. Bixby says that 
he has never bought an acre of Indian 
land, and that such land has not been 
bought by any of the companies in which 
he is interested. They do a banking and 
loan business, he says, and are ready to 
loan money on Indian lands after these 
have been purchased. It is true, he adds, 
that Mr. Cobb’s company is in the land 
business, but Mr. Cobb was not connected 
with it until after his retirement from the 
Government service.—Additional charges 
against Congressman Littauer have been 
made by T. Keck, a glove manufacturer 
of Johnstown, who undertakes to prove 
that Mr. Littauer paid him to refrain 
from bidding for certain contracts and 
that the Congressman was really the 
principal in many contracts held in the 
names of other persons. 


& 


General Miles started for- 
San Francisco last week 
to attend the annual en- 
campment of the Grand Army. Many 
desired that he should be a candidate for 
the office of Commander, but he urged 
the election of General Black. When 
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he was asked, in Colorado, whether he 
would permit his name to be presented 
in the Democratic National Convention 
as that of a candidate for the Presidency, 
he declined to discuss the subject. The 
circumstances attending his retirement 
continue to excite comment in the press. 
Attention was directed last week, pre- 
sumably by some one connected with 
the War Department, to an order issued 
in July, 1896, by Secretary Lamont, who 
quoted Army Regulation 771 of 1895, 
as follows: 


“Orders eulogizing the conduct of living 
officers will not be issued except in case of gal- 
lantry in action or performance of specially 
hazardous services.” 


Friends of General Miles point out, how- 
ever, that this regulation did not pre- 
vent the eulogizing of General Otis by 
the Department on his retirement in 
March, 1902, or of General Brooke when 
he was retired, in the following July. 
The report that Secretary Root desired 
to commend General Miles in the retire- 
ment order, but was restrained by the 
President, has been denied. It appears 
to have been suggested by the fact that 
tne Secretary, while addressing the grad- 
uating class at West Point, in June last, 
turned to General Miles, complimented 
him in the nignest terms, and urged the 
cadets to regard him as the ideal Ameri- 
can soldier—A resolution designed to 
express disapproval of the rapid advance- 
ment of Gen. Leonard Wood, altho his 
name does not appear in it, will be in- 
troduced at the encampment of the Grand 
Army, and copies of it have been for- 
warded to many officers. It does not 
seem to be generally known that the 
appointment of General Wood to be a 
Brigadier-General in the regular army 
was made by President McKinley, and 
that he has been brought to the head of 
the list of brigadiers by the promotion 
or retirement of others. Major-General 
Young having been promoted to the su- 
preme rank, the President has sought to 
_ fill the vacancy in the group of Major- 

Generals by promoting Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Wood. There are indications that 
the appointment will be opposed in the 
Senate, especially by some who think that 
Lieutenant-General Miles ought to have 
been commended, Those who defend the 
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promotion say that a failure to select 
General Wood for advancement to the 
higher rank would have been regarded as 
a slight, because he was at the head of 
the list of Brigadiers. On the other 
hand, those who oppose it say that when 
General Wade was Senior Brigadier, in 
February, 1901, General Young was ad- 
vanced to the rank of Major-General 
over both Wade and Merriam; that, a 
few days later, General Chaffee was ad- 
vanced over Wade; that Wade was over- 
looked again, when McArthur was pro- 
moted, and a fourth time, when Colonel 
Wheaton was made a Major-General. 
General Wade, a Civil War veteran, who 
was. brevetted Brigadier-General in 
1865, is now in the Philippines. 


a 


Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, pro- 
one & prietor of the New York 
World, has given $2,000,- 
ooo for the establishment of a School of 
Journalism in connection with Columbia 
University. The relation of the School 
to the University will be like that of the 
other professional schools—Law, Medi- 
cine, Mines, Engineering, etc.—and there 
is to be erected for it in the University 
quadrangle on Morningside Heights, 
near the projected building for the Law 
School, a building upon which $500,000 
will be expended. Provision has been 
made for an Advisory Board which shal! 
aid in devising a plan and course of in- 
struction. Seven members of it have 
already been designated by the donor, 
as follows: President Butler, of the 
University (er officio), Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid, Mr. John Hay, Secretary of State: 
Mr. St. Clair McKelway, Mr. Andrew D. 
White, Mr. Victor F. Lawson, of Chi- 
cago; Mr. Charles H. Taylor, Sr., of 
Boston; President Eliot, of Harvard. 
The last named cordially approves 
the plan and has’ given’ counsel 
to the donor, but will be prevented 
by his official duties from _ serving 
on the permanent board. Concerning 
the course of instruction President But- 
ler says: “ Thorough training in written 
English, in logic, in the elements of eco- 
nomics, in the history of the United 
States and in the contemporary history 
of Europe, will certainly be included. 
The more technical courses will comprise 
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instruction in newspaper administration, 
newspaper manufacture, the law and the 
ethics of journalism, the history of the 
press and related subjects.” Mr. Pul- 
itzer gives $1,000,000 now, and at the end 
of three years $1,000,000 in addition, if 
at that time the School is in successful 
operation. 
Sf 


. After the passing of the 
Parliament Trish land bill by the 
House of Lords and the putting on 
the basis of law a new experiment in the 
solution of that eternal question, Par- 
liament was ready to disperse. Early on 
Friday, the 14th, both houses met to 
wind up the business of the session. 
In the House of Commons Mr. Balfour, 
the Premier, in answer to an interroga- 
tion, said that the unexpected delay in 
the settlement of the Venezuelan ques- 
tion was not due to Great Britain or Ger- 
many, but to France and Spain, who ob- 
jected to the use of English by The 
Hague Tribunal. The question had been 
left to the Tribunal itself to decide. As 
for the protests against muzzling the 
fiscal controversy, he thought there was 
no reason why that matter should be 
taken up hastily. There was no fiscal 
question before Parliament, neither 
should there be one during the life of the 
present body. In the House of Lords 


_ the King’s speech proroguing Parlia- 


ment was read, but caused little interest. 
The speech alluded to the visit of the 
King to France and the return visit of 
President Loubet to London, which was 
“a striking exhibition of the feelings of 
mutual good-will which prevail in the 
two countries.” In referring to the 
King’s visit to Ireland the speech de- 
clared that the King had been greatly 
touched by the warm expressions of wel- 
come that had everywhere greeted him. 
His visit enabled him to realize “ how 
much was being attempted to improve 
the housing accommodation for the work- 
ing population, stimulate commercial ac- 
tivity, advance the methods of agricul- 
ture, develop technical education, and 
provide for the sick and infirm.” The 
Irish Land bill, according to the speech, 
offers inducements to the landowners to 
continue their residence among their 
countrymen, and provides for improving 
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the conditions of life in the poorer dis- 
tricts of the west. After the reading of 
the speech Parliament was prorogued un- 
til November 2d. Many believe that 
there will be a dissolution in the autumn 
and an appeal to the country. 


a 


On Monday, Au- 
gust oth, the 
fringe of a hurri- 
cane struck the western end of Jamaica 
and caused some alarm. After blowing 
cut to sea the storm, instead of passing 
northwest, as was expected, veered to 
the south, and early in the morning of 
Wednesday made its full strength felt 
on the unfortunate island. One of the 
chief places to suffer was Port Antonio, 
on the northeast coast, which was so 
completely demolished that only six 
houses are said to have been left stand- 
ing. This was the shipping port of the 
United Fruit Company, and had been 
developed into a thriving town of be- 
tween two and three thousand inhabit- 
ants. The entire eastern end of the 
island was swept bare of crops, and the 
villages were literally wiped out. The 
farming population is left without homes 
and without resources. The banana 
plantations are destroyed and the fruit 
trade is ruined for a _ twelve-month. 
The western end of the island did not 
suffer so much, but even there the dam- 
age wrought to the various plantations 
was considerable. The number of per- 
sons actually killed by the hurricane is 
not known, but may run up beyond a 
hundred. The damage to property will 
probably not fall short of $12,000,000. 
Thousands of homeless people are wan- 
dering about in a state of destitution, as 
even the public buildings which might 
have sheltered them have been demol- 
ished. A meeting held at Port Antonio 
appealed, with the Governor’s consent, to 
the American people for aid. So far 
Jamaica is the only island that has suf- 
fered severely from the storm. 


& 


The trial of the Humbert 
family on the charges of gi- 
gantic forgery and swindling continues 
to draw large crowds to the Palais de 
Justice ; it does, indeed, take the place of 
a drama for the public entertainment. 


Hurricane Devastates 
Jamaica 


Paris News 
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Madame Humbert wears a bold face, and 
the other day, during the examination of 
her husband, she arose and rebuked the 
judge for showing by his manner that he 
was against them. Frédéric Humbert 
testified in regard to the insurance con- 
cern which the Humberts had started, 
and declared that the operations were in 
good faith. He maintained that the pub- 
lic prejudice aroused against the family 
had brought about the failure of the con- 
cern by which so many poor people had 
lost all their savings. When the judge 
sought to show that Romain Durignac, 
who pretended to be searching for the 
fabulous Crawfords, had really imper- 
sonated them himself with their myster- 
ious fortune, Madame Humbert again 
protested her innocence. She had tried 
to find the Crawfords and their millions, 
and could producethe Crawfords if neces- 
sary.—On the evening of August Ioth a 
catastrophe occurred in the subway of the 
Parisian Metro,olitan Electric Railway, 
which is of universal concern when one 
considers the number of subway lines that 
are being constructed in various cities. 
The electric motor on one of the trains 


passing under a crowded section of the 
city got out of order, and while another 
train was pushing it along the first train 
caught on fire from the damaged dynamo. 
The lights went out, and in the darkness 
the passengers attempted to find their 
way through the tunnel to the exits at 


the two nearest stations. The panic 
which followed was terrible, and from 
fire and suffocation about one hundred 
persons lost their lives. It was many 
hours before the members of the fire de- 
partment and the police were able to 
force their way through the heat and 
smoke to the rescue, and the scenes as 
they are described were pitful in the ex- 
treme. Assurances have been given that 
no such accident can possibly occur in 
the subway now constructing in New 


York City. 
st 


From the confusing and 
conflicting reports it 
may be gathered that 
the insurrection is still spreading and 
gradually approaching the Bulgarian 
frontier, Jt is centered in the vilayet 
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of Monastir, with magazines in the 
mountains, from which the peasants, who 
have now finished the harvest, are being 
supplied with arms. It appears that 
Krushevo was not captured until about 
August 14th after a bombardment and 
two assaults by four thousand Turkish 
troops. The whole Christian population 
of the town are said to have been mas- 
sacred when it was retaken. The Bul- 
garian bands of insurgents continue to 
devastate the country, incitng the people 
to revolt, and in revenge the Turkish sol- 
diers burn villages and crops. Fifteen vil- 
lages are reported as completely de- 
stroyed and the inhabitants killed, dis- 
persed or imprisoned. Prime Minister 
Balfour stated in the House of Commons 
that the balance of criminality was more 
with the revolutionists than with the 
Turkish soldiers. The Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment, which claims to be making 
every possible effort to keep its people 
from active participation in the insur- 
rection, has presented a memorandum to 
the Powers giving details of numerous 
cases of murder, torture, incendiarism., 
pillage and general oppression commit- 
ted by the Ottoman soldiers and officials 
during the last three months, in which 
the Turkish Government has been sup- 
posed to be carrying out its promised 
policy of reform. The memorandum in- 
cludes particulars of 131 outrages by 
Turkish authorities. During the first 
three weeks of July twenty-five villages 
in the district of Jikvesch were subjected 
to depredations in which the people were 
robbed and women assaulted. At 
Smerdesch over 200 Bulgarians were 
shot, killed with the sword or burned to 
death, and 300 houses, churches and 
schools were pillaged and set on fire by 
petroleum. It is claimed that 2,800 Bul- 
garians in Solonika, Uskub, Monastir 
and Adrianople, on flimsy pretexts, en- 
couraged by the Ottoman authorities, 
Greek bishops and archimandrites, forced 
their way into the Bulgarian churches, 
burned their prayer books and employed 
menaces to compel the people to ac- 
knowledge the Patriarch. The director 
of the Normal School at Uskub was im- 
prisoned because his library contained 
the “revolutionary ” books, “ Othello” 
and “ T.es Miserables.” 
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The Turkish Government 
has apparently done every- 
thing possible to placate 
Russia since the murder of M. Rost- 
kovski, the Consul at Monastir. The 
Sultan expressed the deepest regret and 
sent his son, Prince Ahmed, to the Rus- 
sian Embassy with a message of apology 
and condolence. An indemnity of $8o,- 
ooo was offered to the family of the mur- 
dered Consul, but the widow has refused 
it, saying she did not want Turkish 
charity, and has returned the decorations 
bestowed on her husband and herself by 
the Sultan. Dr. Mandelstam, who suc- 
ceeded M. Rostkovski, acted as public 
prosecutor in the military court which sat 
for four days at Monastir to examine into 
the affair, and the court found that 
Hamil, the Turkish sentry, failed to 
give the military salute, and when called 
to the carriage and reproved for it he 
shot the Consul several times, and after- 
ward battered his temples with the butt 
end of his rifle. A lamp cleaner, who 
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testified that the Consul struck the sentry 
and shot at him, was charged with per- 
jury. Hamil and Abbas, another sentry 


who failed to interfere, were hanged the 
next day. Two lieutenants who spoke 
disrespectfully of the Russian Consul 
were dismissed from the army, the chiefs 
of police of the vilayet and the city of 
Monastir and the captain of the company 
to which Hamil belonged have been de- 
prived of their commands and handed 
over to the judicial authorities, and the 
Vali of Monastir has been banished. 
Russia also demands the instant punish- 
ment of the officials in Salonika and 
Uskub, who have been persecuting and 
robbing the Christian population, the re- 
lease of peasants wrongfully imprisoned 
aud the immediate restoration of public 
order in Macedonia. A squadron of the 
Russian Black Sea fleet has been ordered 
to sail for Turkish waters to enforce 
these demands. Russian national feeling 
is being roused as it was in 1877. The 
vetersburg Viedomosti asserts it is time 
to expel from Europe those shameless 
violators who invaded a continent which 
did not belong to them like a pack of 
ferocious wolves, and who for five cen- 
turies have cruelly oppressed races of 
superior civilization. 
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Hitherto the Amur 
district has been 
governed for Russia 
by a Governor-General controlled by the 
Ministers in St. Petersburg. Now a 
ukase, signed by the Czar and promul- 
gated August 12th, places this district, 
together with Kwang-Tung Province, 
which embraces Port Arthur and Talien- 
Wan and the country surrounding them, 
under the command of a Viceroy, who 
will have supreme authority in all mat- 
ters of civil administration. He will 
maintain order in the provinces under 
him, will insure safety in the country 
traversed by the Eastern Chinese Rail- 
way, and will in general guard the rights 
of Russian citizens in his own territory 
and the neighboring provinces. He will 
also take charge of all diplomatic nego- 
tiations in regard to these territories, will 
have command of the Russian fleet in the 
Pacific and of all troops in the new Vice- 
royalty. He is appointed by the Czar 
and acts independently of the St. Peters- 
burg Ministers. His only restriction will 
come from a special committee, presided 
over by the Czar, which has been formed 
to see that his actions agree with the gen 
eral policy of the Empire. The man 
designated to fill this important place is 
Vice-Admiral Alexieff, Aide de Camp 
General to the Czar, and his appointment 
is regarded as a triumph of M. Witte, 
the Finance Minister, over General 
‘\uropatkin, the War Minister. It has 
been known for some time that the Rus- 
sian Cabinet was in sharp disagreement 
over their policy in the Far East. Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin and his partisans have 
desired an aggressive policy and the com- 
plete annexation of Manchuria at any 
cost of money or credit. To this plan 
M. Witte has been opposed, and the ap- 
pointment of the present Viceroy, with 
iS complete independence of the Cabinet, 
is looked upon as a victory for the more 
deliberate methods of the Finance Min- 
ister. The new policy will not affect the 
evacuation of Manchuria in October, but 
until the evacuation actually takes place 
viceroy Alexieff will be in command of 
all the troops there. Meanwhile it is re- 
ported that the Russian authorities have 
notified Peking that Russia prohibits for- 
eigners for the present from Manchuria. 


A Russian Viceroy- 
alty in the East 
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In view of the activity of Rus- 
sia in Manchuria and Korea a 
recent article in the /’iedo- 
mosti, of St. Petersburg, is at least 1n- 
teresting, the more so since up to the 
present time that journal, and in particu- 
lar its editor, Prince Ukhtomsky, has 
strongly upheld the “ mission” of Rus- 
sia in China. Now the paper declares 
that a review of Russian policy in the 
Far East for the last ten years does not 
reveal any results from the enormous ef- 
forts and great sacrifices made and the 
heavy expenses incurred. It is possible 
that in a more or less remote future Rus- 
sia may gather the fruits of her labors, 
but up to the present time the harvest has 
been most unsatisfactory. Russia, the 
article goes to say, has disgusted the 
Chinese by her action, and in their deep 
distrust they have thrown themselves 
into the arms of their historic enemy, Ja- 
pan. The Japanese have not been slow to 
take upon themselves the education, in 
the widest sense of the word, of their big 
neighbor, and are seeking methodically 
to realize under their own hegemony and 
for their own benefit the idea of Pan- 
Mongolism. The journal sees a yellow 
peril advancing upon Russia, not in the 
form of the armed Chinese warrior, but 
in that of a peaceful seeker after employ- 
ment and profit, and a sturdy competitor 
in trade, manufacture and agriculture. 
The resourceful and insolent “ Jap,” who 
regards as his natural inheritance the 
whole of Eastern Asia, and who knows 
how to combine personal gain with na- 
tional aspirations, is invading even Rus- 
sian territory. How dangerous these yel- 
low-faced missionaries of peaceful labor 
are is to be gathered from the fact that 
even America has found it necessary to 
exclude them by special legislation. 
Many other uninvited guests are putting 
their fingers into the Manchurian pie, 
which, during the cooking, Russia re- 
garded as her own special dish. As for 
Korea, that country, so the Viedomosti 
avows, has in every way come under the 
heavy yoke of Japan, who has become its 
mistress to such an extent that, in spite 
of all protests, Japanese worthless paper 
money and nickel coins circulate largely 
in Korea; and what is still more remark- 
able, the Japanese have invaded Korea 
in such numbers that it has practically 
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become a Japanese colony.—Another 
journal, the Kharbinski Viestnik, which 
has been newly established in Harbin as 
the organ of the trade department of the 
Eastern Chinese Railway, makes the fol- 
lowing statement : 

“During the last century while our trade 
with European countries steadily increased, and 
while the exports to Asiatic countries, other 
than China, rose to a remarkable extent, the 
imports from China continue to be far in ex- 
cess of the exports to that country. While our 
merchants here (in Harbin) in the center of 
Manchuria, within easy access of large Chinese 
trading centers, are complaining of bad trade, 
the Chinese merchants are doing a good busi- 
ness, even with such distant Russian centers as 
St. Petersburg, Warsaw and Riga.” 

& 

Significant of the advance of 
Russia in Korea is the fact that 
the Korean Government has granted to 
the Russian Lumber Company a twenty 
years’ lease of 350 acres at Yongampho, 
together with the privilege of buying at 
reasonable rates all timber rafts floated 
down the Yalu River by Koreans. This 
practically gives Russia a monopoly of 
the timber trade of the Yalu Valley. She 
has also prevented the opening of Wiju 
(which lies on the Korean side of the 
Yalu near the mouth of the river) to 
foreign trade. M. Pavloff, the Russian 
Minister to Korea, gave as his excuse for 
opposing such an opening three reasons: 
First, that the Manchurian question is 
not settled; second, that the opening 
would mean another Japanese settlement ; 
third, that the establishment of such a 
port on the Korean side would involve the 
opening of a corresponding port on the 
Manchurian side of the river. In reply 
the Japanese Minister declares that, if 
Korea refuses persistently to open Wiju, 
Japan will regard the port as already 
open and act accordingly. Russia con- 
templates building a strategic railway 
line from Liao-Yang (some fifty miles 
south of Mukden) to the Yalu River, 
and, if possible, from Wiju on that river 
through Korea to Seoul. Some time ago 
the Russian Chargé at Seoul applied on 
behalf of a Russian Government agent 
for a concession to build this part of the 
road from Wiju to Seoul, but was re- 
fused on the grounds that the work had 
already been undertaken by the Korean 
Government. 


Korea 
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Italy and America in the Balkan Question 


By General Ricciotti Garibaldi 


[General Ricciotti Garibaldi is the famous son of the famous father, Giuseppe Garibaldi, 
Italy’s greatest soldter and patriot of the nineteenth century.— EDITOR. 


ALLED upon to write on a question 

C that perhaps has not generally oc- 

cupied the attention of the readers 

of THe INDEPENDENT, it is necessary for 

me to place before them a complete 

picture of the subject and the reasons 
that have prompted me to write on it. 

When my father, General Giuseppe 
Garibaldi, was laid in his rough granite 
sarcophagus on the island of Caprera, it 
was generally thought that Garibaldism 
(as it was called), which had written so 
many splendid pages on many battle- 
fields in divers lands for liberty and 
justice, had died a natural death. A 
well-known Italian writer even stated in 
one of his publications that the celebrated 
red shirt, which had always been the uni- 
form of the Garibaldians, was now no 
longer fit for anything except as a relic 
for museums. 

But as one of our best humanitarians 
—lately dead—Professor Bovio, said in 
one of his splendid speeches, “ As long 
as the reasons which give the impulse 
exist—that is, as long as liberty and just- 
ice have to be gained or defended—the 
type of man who wore the red shirt will 
always reappear.” And so it was in 1897, 
during the Greco-Turkish war. Of the 
cosmopolitan collection of volunteers 
that met at Athens in defense of the lit- 
tle kingdom against its colossal neighbor, 
a portion went into the Philo-Hellenic 
Legion, another portion served under 
Colonel Berthet, but the greater part 
placed themselves under the orders of the 
writer of this article. In this motley col- 
lection almost every nation was repre- 
sented—“ sweepings of the broom of the 
war-god,” as Brailsford called them— 
and the fact that, clad in their red shirts, 
they drove back from the Dranitza road 
the division of Hairi Pasha, brought 
the name of their leader into prominence, 
and from that time, whenever there has 
been a popular cause to defend, he has 
been the recipient of communications 
from all parts of the world. 


A curious thing has been noted—viz. : 
That whereas hitherto Americans seemed 
to take no interest in these events from a 
humanitarian point of view, during these 
Balkan troubles a good many letters ask- 
ing for information and volunteering to 
take part have arrived from different 
parts of the United States. This proves 
that in America there is a rapidly rising 
class of people who have time to con- 
sider events outside of money making, 
and that the great Republic is evidently 
leaving its chrysalis state to become 
a full grown and perfect unity. Probably 
this class will go on increasing and Amer- 
ican interest will be largely felt in the 
popular affairs of other nations. Judg- 
ing by the splendid example of her con- 
duct in the Cuba question, we may be 
certain that this interest will always tend 
to exercise an influence in the direction 
of justice and liberty. 

Before discussing what part America 
may take in events such as the Balkans 
represent—the insurrection of down- 
trodden populations against the tyranny 
of a fanatical and cruel oppressor—it will 
be as well for me to present the whole 
question from an Italian point of view. 

I think we may safely divide the whole 
of Europe into two large sections: on 
one side the Anglo-Saxon, the Latin and 
all the smaller nationalities, comprising 
the Greek and also the Turkish, and on 
the other the German and Slavs. I need 
not use arguments to prove how entirely 
the two first amalgamate. Indeed, I 
have always held the idea that the Eng- 
lish speaking race is not of Teutonic 
origin, but in a far greater measure Latin. 
If we take into consideration the cen- 
turies that the Romans held Britain, their 
standing army of about 60,000 men us- 
ually stationed there; the fact that many 
Roman families had large British posses- 
sions; that from the difference of type 
there was probably very extensive inter- 
marriage, and also the fact stated by Max 
Miller that in ‘the English language 29,- 
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853 words are of Latin origin and only 
13,230 of German—all this goes far to 
prove that Anglo-Saxon is a misnomer 
and that Brito-Latin would be far more 
correct. 

I am a firm believer in the desire for 
‘‘ peace on earth,” but I am also sincerely 
convinced that that happy state of affairs 
will become permanent on this globe only 
when the human race has disappeared 
from its surface. What will happen, for 
instance, when America has filled up her 
territory? It is useless to say that there 
are still millions and millions of acres in 
North America at the disposal of the set- 
tler, which, altho they really exist, cer- 
tainly, for some reason, do not attract all 
settlers. Otherwise why do so many 
Americans go to occupy lands thrown 
open in Canada? I have seen it stated 
also that within ten or twenty years 
America will raise only sufficient meat 
for herself, and that this self-supporting 
condition will continue only for a few 
years, and then, instead of exporting, as 
at present, she will be obliged to import. 
It is a well known fact—and it has been 
noted with some apprehension among 
prominent thinking men in Europe— 
that leading meat producing firms in Chi- 
cago are quietly, but surely, buying up 
the cattle of South America. When the 
fatal moment arrives for America, as it 
has atrived for most other nations, when 
a free sphere of expansion is needed for 
her surplus population, where will she 
find it? The enormous undeveloped re- 
sources of South America would proba- 
bly present a fair field for their activities. 
But slowly and surely South America is 
passing into the hands of the Teuton. 
The south of it is in a measure saved by 
the large current of Italian emigration, 
but still, even there, the German element 
is gradually taking the land. 

When, a few years ago, I was there in 
connection with Italian emigration, I was 
astonished at the great activity and per- 
fect organization of the Germans, partic- 
ularly in Brazil. What struck me very 
forcibly was that, while the German 
emigrants were induced to acquire the 
nationality of the State they settled in, 
everything was done to maintain their 
German character and language. This 
curiously connected itself in my mind 
with the fact that every yéar we have a 
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large temporary exodus of Italian agri- 
cultural labor to Germany. My atten- 
tion once aroused to these circumstances, 
on my return to Europe I was not long 
in discovering the astounding fact that 
the Pan-German committees and the 
German emigration societies were actual- 
ly depriving whole provinces of Germany 
of the greater part of their agricultural 
laborers and sending them with all possi- 
ble facilities to South America, ostensibly 
“to create a market there for German 
produce,” but in reality to take possession 
of the land. Their places in the Father- 
land are taken by cheap temporary labor, 
imported from Italy, so that when the 
American race turns its attention to 
South America, it will probably find the 
Germans there beforehand, and their 
well-known tenacity may cause a neces- 
sity for the use of the fifty warships (and 
probably then they will be many more) 
that the admirals of the United States 
have reviewed in American waters lately. 
The well organized and steady advance 
of Germanism into the field of the ac- 
tivities of other nations has created a gen- 
eral feeling of dissatisfaction against 
that people among all the civilized races 
of the globe, not, perhaps, so much from 
the fact that they are doing the best they 
can for themselves—that is a right which 
no one can deny them—as from the way 
they are doing it. Even in the small de- 
tails of international life sooner or later 
the German exhibits a trait of character 
that at once freezes any good will that 
may be felt for him. 

For example, lately the Kaiser visited 
Rome and was splendidly received by the 
people, for his personality is very sym- 
pathetic to the Italians. But he did one 
act which changed all that. It is a well- 
known law that no armed troops of one 
state shall enter the territory of another’ 
without explicit permission, which is 
never given save in exceptional circum- 
stances, as it seems to imply that the local 
authorities are not capable of looking 
after the safety or welfare of their guests. 
When the Emperor went to visit the Pope 
his carriage was surrounded by armed 
German guards that he had brought with 
him, and he thus passed through Italian 
territory with his own armed troops. 
This fact did not escape the attention of 
the numerous foreigners who had congre- 
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gated for the Imperial visit, and the re- 
marks passed on it were not pleasant to 
Italian ears. 

I remember in 1897, during the Greco- 
Turkish war, all the police in Athens had 
been sent to support the troops in Epirus, 
and in the city there were only about 
3,000 recruits, of such a temper that the 
Minister of War toid me he did not dare 
to arm them, as they would probably 
sack the town. As at the time there was 
considerable political ferment, and as 
pillaging the shops had already com- 
menced, I at once placed the 800 volun- 
teers that I had at the Minister’s dis- 
posal, offering to send armed patrols 
about the streets to keep order. The 
Minister very properly refused, saying 
that the dignity of the State did not allow 
foreigners to keep order within its 
boundaries. 

However, it did not require Emperor 
William’s want of tact to develop the hos- 
tility that the Italians feel for the Ger- 
mans. Leaving aside the sanguinary 
traditions that German occupation of 
Italian provinces have left in the history 
of Italy, the pretentions of the Pan-Ger- 
mans to get possession, in case of the dis- 
appearance of the Austrian empire, of 
Trieste and Istria, still under the House 
of Hapsburg, have excited a feeling of 
deep anger against everything German. 
The Austrian Empire, composed as it is 
of many races and peoples, has, however, 
up to the present been led and domi- 
nated by the German elements that enter 
into its composition. Against the domi- 
neering brutality of this race the Hun- 
garians were the first to revolt, and fin- 
ished by obliging the Germans to accept 
them as almost equal. Now all the other 
nationalities—Croats, Italians, Czechs, 
Bohemians, Poles, etc.—are agitating for 
something of the kind. In the midst of 
this confusion the Pan-Germanic com- 
mittees of Berlin are steadily pushing 
forward their propaganda, with the aim 
of substituting the House of Hohen- 
zollern for that of Hapsburg, as they 
openly state their intention of placing 
the whole of the Austrian Empire within 
the pale of the German one. It is said 
that already almost half of the Austro- 
(Germans are won over to the new combi- 
nation, and it is an open secret that the 
committees and representatives of this 


powerful organization are to be found in 
almost all the towns and villages of the 
German provinces of Austria. But what 
touches the Italians especially is the fact 
that the Pan-Germans do not hide their 
intention of extending German  su- 
premacy from the North Sea to the 
Adriatic, thus absorbing a large Italian 
and an even larger Croatian population. 

Now I happen to be, for the reasons 
stated above, in correspondence with all 
the centers of dissatisfaction in the Bal- 
kan peninsula, and at different times 
have had interviews with leading men 
representing the different aspirations of 
the populations under Turkish rule. 
What I can emphatically state is that 
without exception they all prefer to re- 
main under Turkey rather than fall into 
the hands of the Austrians or Germans. 
Given such a state of things, it is easy to 
understand the attitude taken by the 
Italian popular sympathies in this ques- 
tion. The program of the centers of in- 
surrection in the Balkans—that autonomy 
should be obtained from the Sublime 
Porte for these populations, but that al- 
ways the integrity of the Turkish Em- 
pire should be maintained as the only 
way of preventing the much more feared 
occupation by Austria and Russia—has 
been fully accepted by all the Italian 
popular organizations, especially for the 
last reason. The appearance of Germany 
on the Adriatic would be a death blow 
to Italian supremacy in that almost in- 
land sea, and would also place us in di- 
rect contact with the most uncomfortable 
of neighbors. 

But the reader will, perhaps, now ask 
what has America to do with all this? 
I have endeavored to show how the fero- 
cious aggressiveness of the Teuton is 
preparing difficulties for the American 
race in spheres of activity that are pe- 
culiarly its own, and now I suggest that 
since in America there is a rising desire 
to take part in the Balkan questions, this 
should take the form of helping these un- 
fortunate small nationalities in carrying 
out their program for obtaining greater 
liberty and justice, and in helping them 
in their endeavor to avoid falling into the 
rapacious claws of Austria. 

I should like to add a few more words 
from another point of view. Italian 
unity was mainly obtained with the warm 
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sympathy demonstrated by the British 
nation, both as a Government and as a 
people. The unwavering faithfulness of 
. of the Italians to the English has been in 
several trying moments of great help 
even to this powerful empire. As na- 


tions, however great, cannot live by 
egotism alone, would it not be as well for 
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America to create a center of affection 
and gratitude in Europe, as the oppor- 
tunity offers itself in the Balkan penin- 
sula, as the English did in the Italian 
one, helping all these small nationalities 
to realize their programs of liberty and 
justice? 

Rome, Iraty, 
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The 


Minister Who 


is Wanted 


By William De Witt Hyde, D.D., LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF Bowpoin CoLLeGe 


HE other day I received this letter, 
which is so typical that I shall take 
it as my text: 

“My Dear Presipent HyveE: 

“The situation is this: We have a strong 
parish and a weak church. The parish con- 
tains admirable material which will not under 
present conditions come into the church. 
There are many men, young and middle aged, 
intelligent and independent, who will not be 
coerced into Christian Endeavor methods. 
Introspective and emotional religion has had 
its day here with a large number. The parish 
stands ready for social work, it seems to me. 
The church on the other hand consists very 
largely of old people who have passed the 
vigor of their youth, but who are very faith- 
ful, of children and unmarried women. One 
feels that tho a dutiful church it is not espe- 
cially vigorous. It numbers about two hun- 
dred and pays, say, $1,000 a year and a free 
parsonage, neat and in good repair. It has all 
the usual organizations, but the only one really 
alive seems to me to be the Parish Sewing Cir- 
cle, which is rather a remarkable social power. 
This has been managed entirely by the ladies, 
and is a striking example of efficiency and use- 
fulness. 

“The worst thing about the situation is that 
the church seems to me and my brother not to 
touch the needs of the town. Perhaps we are 
no judges, for I am an attendant, but not a 
member, while he is away more tban half the 
year. But he, in New York under Percy Grant, 
and I, in Providence under Floyd Tomkins, 
have seen enough of the more aggressive side 
of church work to be aware of the home de- 
ficiencies. This church, the First Congrega- 
tional one, is in a good field for work, and 
ought to be a power in the town. 

“The strength of this town is in its working 
population. For four years now I have 
watched the show, and I am more than ever 


convinced that the man with the dinner pail is 
the man who rules here. I have heard some 


‘snobbishness against him, and some lamenting 


that the town was growing up to such small 
houses, no people of any consequence coming 
in; but, by my democracy, I’m glad of it. I 
like and respect the man with the dinner pail. 
He works hard, is sober, honest, good to his 
family, an independent thinker, if not a deep 
one, and he sends his son to Bowdoin College 
now and then I believe. We have property 
here to some extent and some vice, and some, 
tho mostly imported, squalor, but a good deal 
less of it than I have seen among the working 
populations in other places. The man with 
the dinner pail generally owns a house or rents 
a whole one, and has a little garden which he 
often cultivates on Sunday. Sometimes he 
goes fishing on that day or takes his children 
out. Generally he has little to do with parsons. 
I can’t be said to know him well, but all I have 
seen of him I like, and I suspect he has a soul, 
only it does not go to our church. In my opin- 
ion he forms the bulk of the moral strength 
of our town, tho the church and parsons would 
dispute me hotly. 

“On the other hand, there is no fashionable 
class, no exclusive set, no faction in the town 
based upon money, family, culture or pride. 
And there is no very rich person. We are 
upper middle and lower middle classes as I 
should divide the town, not without our sins 
and our self-sufficiencies, but still fairly tract- 
able material. Some there are no doubt like 
the Episcopal lady, very high up in church cir- 
cles (I should not dare hint who she is, tho 
she said this to me myself last winter, so I 
know it is true), who lamented that nowadays 
the Church was ‘taking in all the rabble!’ 

“The man who works here would need to 
be a good organizer, a man among men, a man 
acquainted with modern social ideas, yet tact- 
ful enough about their presentation not,.to at- 
tempt to drive the people into strange ways— 
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(for the right man could lead them anywhere) 
—and not an inferior preacher. It is a good 
deal to ask for a small place and a small return, 
and yet it simmers down to a man who has the 
power of making friends with all classes and 
who knows how to put others to work. The 
right man at the beginning of a career would 
find this a good place to get his experience. 
The stuff to work with is good, the conditions 
are good, the church is not dead, but sleeping. 
But unless we get the right man, we shall be 
dead, sure! I say, and my brother agrees with 
me, that Mr. A. and Mr. B., teachers in our 
high school, are doing a larger moral work in 
this town than all the churches (Catholics ex- 
cepted) combined. A man who could do what 
they are doing, as well as they are doing it, 
would meet with a response.” 

I at once sent the name of the only 
man of this type whom I happened to 
know who was not already in a much bet- 
ter place, and a week later I had to write 
again and tell my friend that this man 
had just been called to lead a rather for- 
lorn hope in a downtown city church—a 
call which he has since accepted. 

There is coming to be a strong de- 
mand for this type of minister, tho prob- 
ably few churches could formulate their 
wants as clearly and forcibly as my cor- 
respondent. The worst of it is that it is 
a demand almost impossible to fill. I 
asked a recent graduate of one of our 
largest and most progressive seminaries 
how many of the thirty-five members of 
his seminary class would fill the require- 
ments of this letter, and he replied: 
“ Only two or three.” Writing sermons, 
conducting funerals, leading prayer- 
meetings and making calls are only the 
alphabet of the modern minister’s equip- 
ment. The deeper questions are: What 
common desires for individual and social 
betterment can he inspire in the hearts 
of his people? Into what states of mind 
and habits of life does he propose to lead 
them? and, Has he at command the 
methods of influence and organization 
which will bring things to pass? We 
have been keeping up machinery, almost 
forgetful of the specific product our ma- 
chinery is constructed to turn out. In 
fact, we have been running it on patterns 
and styles of goods for which there has 
ceased to be any considerable demand. 
What wonder that dividends are falling 
off! What wonder that committees are 
in despair! 

Not to leave too pessimistic an impres- 


sion, let me tell briefly how a young min- 
ister of the type that is wanted set to 
work in an old conservative parish, made 
up about as the one described in the let-° 
ter. Like most churches of its type, al- 
tho by far the strongest Protestant 
church in a community of six thousand 
people, it had among its 213 mémbers 
only six men under forty years of age. 
At the very first opportunity for uniting 
with this church the young minister led 
into the church seventeen new members, 
thirteen upon confession, of whom seven 
were young men. These young men were 
normal, healthy, vigorous, athletic fel- 
lows, fond of all outdoor sports and all 
phases of youthful social life. It is 
doubtful if any one of them had ever 
been in a prayer-meeting ; certain that no 
one of them had ever “ taken part” in a 
religious meeting of any kind. Nothing 
in the way of introspective or emotional 
piety was expected or required of them. 
The minister presented to these young 
fellows, trained in Christian homes to be 
sure, but never subjected to pietistic 
tests, the simple fact of the church and 
what it stands for in the lives of their 
parents, their homes and the community, 
and asked them to take sides for or 
against it; either to lend to it their 
strength and influence, their time and 
work, in such ways as might be natural 
and helpful, or to stand outside in self- 
ish isolation. These young fellows re- 
sponded, as ninety per cent. of well dis- 
posed young fellows between fifteen and 
eighteen will respond wherever the is- 
sue is put before them in plain, practical, 
objective terms. Luckily, there were no 
Pharisees on the church committee to 
block their entrance by setting up stand- 
ards of morbid, mature or emotional 
“experience ” to judge them by. They 
chose to give themselves to Christ and 
his Church, in so far as they had come 
to understand what Christian life meant 
in their own homes and in the community 
in which they had been brought up. They 
are not perfect yet, and no one of them 
has been moved to testify to what has 
(or has not) taken place in his soul. In- 
deed, it is doubtful if they have gone to 
a dance the less or a prayer-meeting the - 
more in consequence of having united 
with the church. But they have motives 
for being pure, and kind, and true, and 
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helpful, which they were less conscious 
of before; and the church is much more 
strong and hopeful in consequence of 
this infusion of fresh, enthusiastic young 
life. The time will doubtless come wher 
athletics and popylar entertainments will 
attract them less than at present, and in- 
trospective piety will count for much 
more in their scheme of life. But it is a 
fortunate thing both for them and for the 
church that they have not waited for 
these developments before coming into 
the conscious fellowship with Christ and 
the Christian Church. The church, 
which had expected, or been supposed to 
expect, these developments to precede ad- 
mission, had gone for twenty years with- 
out receiving as much of the young man- 
hood of the town as under this wiser ex- 
pectation came readily and responsively 
to it in a single service. 

Set up pharisaic tests of church mem- 
bership and you will have the five per 
cent. of Pharisees there are in every com- 
munity as members of your church. Set 
up sentimental, introspective standards, 
and the half dozen highly emotional men 
there are in every thousand, together 
with the women, will make up your list 
of members. Make the standards plain, 
practical, objective, institutional, a re- 
spect for what the church is doing, and 
a willingness to help in its good work, 
and the vast majority of all right-minded, 
well-trained young men will flock -to 
these standards. The church needs 
leaders who, whether with more or less 
of linguistic and antiquarian lore, can 
put the opportunities, responsibilities and 
heroisms of the Christian life before peo- 
ple with the tact, the persistence, the win- 
someness, the compelling power that a 
salesman has to have in order to sell 
goods. Less of the orator making for- 
mal discourses, more of the agent push- 
ing his Master’s claims, more of the ad- 
vocate talking straight to the point, more 
of the diplomatist sensitive to the springs 
of youthful motivation, and massing 
upon the individual and collective mind 
the considerations which lead to prompt 
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decision and sustained action—these’ are 
the qualities that are wanted in the mod- 
ern minister. 

At present law and business, medi- 
cine and the higher kind of teaching are 
getting far more and the ministry far 
less than a just share of the sort of men 
who would succeed in any one of these 
five callings. The reason is partly be- 
cause young men have felt that the de- 
mand of the public has been for the sen- 
timental, pietistic type of minister. Let 
the young men once understand that 
wholesome, generous, serviceable living 
is what it means to be a Christian, and 
that wearing their hearts upon their 
sleeves for exhibition to their fellows is 
no essential part of the process, and let 
them understand that the minister is sim- 
ply the man who has studied the princi- 
ples of this life more deeply, and makes 
the extension of it among men his spe- 
cialty, a representative and agent of 
Christ’s life in the world, not a mere 
mouthpiece of views about Him and sen- 
timéents toward ,Him, and the Christian 
Church will be in a fair way to recover 
its rapidly waning prestige. 

Morbid, narrow and inadequate tests 
and conceptions of what it means to be a 
Christian in thousands of our churches 
are keeping out youth and manliness, and 
letting only effeminacy and sentimental- 
ism in. Not long ago I found on inquiry 
that the 250 Congregational churches of 
a whole State had on an average only 
two or three young men in their mem- 
bership. To restate the meaning of 
Christianity in genial, sensible, practical, 
vital, social terms in place of the dreary 
dogmatism, and driveling emotionalism, 
and morbid introspection, and ascetic 
repression with which it is identified in 
multitudes of minds, is the great task of 
the Church of the twentieth century. 
The field is white for just such a harvest 
as the young pastor replied in the church 
to which I have referred and for which 
my correspondent is longing. Let us 
pray and work that the Lord may send 
forth the right sort of laborers. ~ 


Brunswick, Maing 
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By Samuel M. Jones 


Mayor or Tovepo. On10 


HE non-partisan in politics bears 
the same relation to the political 
world that the non-resistant bears 

to the world. of warfare. LAs the non- 
resistants are the only force that is really 
making for an end of war and the begin- 
ning of “ peace on earth, good will to- 
ward men,” so the non-partisans in poli- 
tics are the force that is eliminating war 
—hatred, envy, revenge—-from the politi- 
cal field and making for the organization 
of the people on a basis of patriotism 
rather than partyism, and for the adop- 
tion of love and reason as the ruling and 
guiding motives, instead of remaining 
subject to the domination of hatred and 
revenge. The resistants, the fighters, 
are unconsciously advocates of eternal 
warfare, for it is clear and certain that 
there is no way to put an end to war ex- 
cept to cease fighting. The greatest vic- 
tories of all time have been gained by the 
non-resistants, from the victory of Jesus 
on the cross at Calvary to the triumphs 
of the non-fighting religious orders and 
sects, as the Quakers, Mennonites, 
Dunkards, etc. 

Every inch of progress that has been 
made toward political liberty in this coun- 
try has been and is due to the work of 
the independent voter, the self-owning, 
free man. Had the advocates of party- 
ism had their way liberty would have 
perished long ago, and the republic 
would even now be only a memory; but 
the seed of democracy having been once 
planted on our soil, the people having 
been committed to the idea that “ all men 
are created equal,” the principle has 
steadily grown until the cloud that one 
hundred years ago was “ no bigger than 
a man’s hand ” has now become so large, 
so powerful and so overshadowing that 
the aristocratic principle cannot raise its 
head in its presence. All this has been 
due to the ever-growing independent 
voter, the great army of farmers, labor- 
ers, carpénters, blacksmiths, railroad 
men, sailors, etc., the mass whom nobody 
owns, who stand aloof in every election 


watching and inclining victory this way 
or that, knowing no political boss, call- 
ing no man master—these have been the 
guardians of liberty and have stirred the 
soil and watered the ground where de- 
mocracy has been planted, until now the 
promise is brighter than ever that Amer-, 
ica and American democracy shall yet be 
a great tree, whose fruit shall be a bless- 
ing to all the peoples of the earth. 

These are my musings as I reflect 
upon the revelations of the past. 

Looking now at the last municipal 
election of this city from a perspective of 
some three months, perhaps I can more 
safely write of its meaning and predict 
its result than I could ‘have done three 
months ago. 

Many of the congratulatory letters and 
telegrams that came to me referred to 
the election as “your wonderful vic- 
tory,” when, as a matter of fact, to call 
the victory a personal one for any man is 
to belittle and rob it of its most important 
meaning. It may be helpful, to get the 
subject fairly before the reader, to refer 
briefly to the political experiences with 
respect to the Mayor’s office in this city . 
during the last six years. 

Six years ago I was elected to this 
office as a Republican when I had been 
but four years a resident of the city. 
Two years later, heart-sick, often almost 
heart-broken, with the depravity of parti- 
san politics, I bolted the convention, that 
by outrageous methods common to party 
organization defeated my nomination, 
and became an independent candidate. 
The convention had been unblushingly 
corrupt, and the whole city was outraged 
with the bare-faced affront to every sem- 
blance of decency on.the part of the 
Republican machine that defeated me. 
As a consequence there was all through 
the community a vicious desire to strike 
back and to “ smash the machine.” I re- 
ceived an overwhelming vote (nearly 70 
per cent. of the whole) and soon after 
announced that I was henceforth and for 
all time a man without a party. Nomi- 
1963 
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nated by petitions circulated on the 
streets, two years ago I was elected for 
the third time without the aid of the po- 
litical machinery of organization. Long 
before the close of my third term I had 
fully decided to retire from the field after 
six years of active experience, a good 
portion of which was spent in battling 
with partyism in one form or another; 
but I had been stedfastly advocating the 
abandonment of parties and party ma- 
chinery as the only hope of liberty for 
the municipalities, the States or the na- 
tion. 

Under these conditions petitions began 
to come, asking me to become a candi- 
date again, and it was easy to be seen 
that when they became sufficiently nu- 
merous I had no choice left but to accept 
the call of the people. I was, however, 
in this campaign to meet a new and 
wholly unexpected experience. 

In all former campaigns I had the sup- 
port of one or more of the daily papers 
In the first campaign the pronounced 
support of almost the entire Protestant 
clergy, and in the second campaign al- 
most every labor union in the city had in- 
dorsed my candidacy. In this last cam- 
paign the new condition that I was to 
face was first made apparent when, on 
the 17th of March, after the people and 
the papers had been anxiously trying to 
find out for weeks “ what Jones was go- 
ing to do” with respect to being a candi- 
date, I gave out my letter of acceptance 
of the nomination by petition. I was 
astounded to find that every daily paper 
in the city with the exception of the Ger- 
man Express refused to print it, and not 
only that, but openly announced their op- 
position to my election. Here were 
“ Democratic,” “ Republican,” and “ in- 
dependent ” papers that had been making 
war upon each other other for years, 
loudly proclaiming the virtue of the prin- 
ciples represented by one over those rep- 
resented by the other, at last united on 
common ground. . They were all against 
Jones! The two Republican papers re- 
fused to give publicity to the campaign 
at their regular advertising rates. 

Here was a certainly striking situa- 
tion. For six years, three successive 
terms, I had been the chosen repre- 
sentative of the people in the Mayor’s 
office, oncé as a_ so-called Repub- 
lican and twice as a man without a 
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party. There had not been the slightest 
whisper of scandal in connection with my 
administration or the slightest intimation 
of a charge of unfaithfulness or un- 
worthiness, and yet here was the entire 
daily press of the city arrayed against me 
as a candidate of more than five thousand 
voters who had signed their names to 
petitions requesting me to become a can- 
didate. And what was the cause of this 
opposition ? 

In all candor I am forced to the con- 
clusion at this distance from the election 
that the cause of it was just exactly what 
I stated at the time—it was found in the 
fact that I insisted upon my right to be 
a free, self-owning man. I do not in the 
least reflect upon the management of 
these papers, but the belief in machines, 
in organization, in parties, is so deep- 
seated that a man’s refusal to belong to 
any of the machines, his refusal to be 
owned, as it were, arouses in the minds 
of those who confess that they do “ be- 
long ” to this party or that, this machine 
or that, a sort of resentment, and uncon- 
sciously they incline to regard such a 
position as a sort of impertinence, a sort 
of reflection upon all those who do “ be- 
long;” and it is my belief that to this 
cause, more than to any other, can be 
traced the opposition of the daily press 
of Toledo to my election in the last cam- 
paign. It was the same cause that in- 
spired opposition in the party machines. 
One machine had no more use for me 
than another, simply because I could not 
be used by any machine. I know well 
that some of the managers and owners 
of some of the papers that opposed me 
sincerely believe that 1 am unfit for the 
office, that I am a “ demagog,” that I 
“lack dignity,” am a “ mountebank,” etc. 
Yet, notwithstanding all this, I believe 
my greatest sin is the one I have pointed 
out. 

IT am writing with great freedom and 
using the personal pronoun “I” with an 
abandon that may easily be misunder- 
stood, but I must speak plainly. I am 
seeking to set forth the truth, and I can- 
not shilly-shally. 

I have never had a program; I have 
never planned a campaign to reform so- 
ciety, the city or the world; in short, I 
am unconscious that IT have ever donc 
anything more than has been done by the 
“least of these my brethren.” I simply 
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have tried to keep at peace with the eter- 
nal hammering within my breast, and as 
I have looked into the hopelessness of 
our party system of politics I have 
thought, as I said in my last message to 
the council, that 

“T am utterly unable to see how ten millions 
of years.of organizing men into hostile bands 
for the purpose of making warfare on each 
other with the end to be sought the capture 
of the offices of government, in order that they 
may be run for the benefit of the ‘ party in 
power,’ is to give us anything but a continuance 
of the failure to secure those conditions of 
political peace and social justice for which all 
patriots are earnestly striving and all partisans, 
as such, are seeking to make impossible.” 


Political parties have been useful in 
the past, and, to some extent, remain so. 
Their existence is indicative of the child- 
hood period of political development of 
society. As individual; and society ma- 
ture they become unnecessary. As men 
become full grown—become men—and 
stand alone, learn to think for themselves 
and to say what they think, they dis- 
cover that not only do they not need to 
“belong” to a party, but that to confess 
the ownership of a party over them is to 
limit their usefulness, hinder their 
growth; and as the spirit of democracy 
grows apace and men enough of this sort 
are developed, we shall have a society in 
which the existence of parties or political 
machines (for that is the party) will be 
unknown. 

Really, the party system is to-day 
played out. It is in many of its phases 
so grotesque as to be laughable were it 
not pitiful. The bare idea that a man 
(oes not know what he thinks until a 
“convention” has been called and a 
Committee on Resolutions has met, and 
the resolutions have been drawn, submit- 
ted to the convention and accepted, and a 
“ platform ” has been written—then the 
nan knows what he thinks! 

He thinks with his party; or, if the 
platform of his party does not meet with 
his approval, then he waits until some 
other party writes a platform that does; 
then he declares his belief with that 
party. But as, according to the prevail- 
ing ideal, the purpose of life is individual 
success, and success means possession or 
position, and as changing one’s party is 
considered to be damaging to his chances 
of winning “success ”—particularly 
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through getting office—the prudent man, 
the wise (?) man, will be very slow to 
change his party, no matter what its 
declaration of principles may involve, 
particularly if it is the majority party in 
the political division in which he may be 
located. 

Here is shown the hopelessness of the 
party system. It is contradictory to the 
fundamental principles of patriotism, the 
idea of oneness, of unity, and because of 
this it does not afford one single ray of 
hope to the patriot who looks upon the 
city, the State and the nation as a part- 
nership of the people, and the purpose of 
the partnership, its real business, is to 
organize the people as a corporation for 
doing the public business in the best way 
that it possibly can be done—that is, the 
most economic, the most artistic, the 
most scientific way that it can be carried 
forward. 

It is clear this ideal can never be real- 
ized until our politics become a religion, 
or, to put it better, until our religion and 
our politics become one; until we do not 
know how to separate our religion from 
our politics or our business from our re- 
ligion; until we realize, in fact, that a 
man’s life cannot be separated into frag- 
ments; until he realizes that he cannot 
do the government on one day and 
call it “ politics,” his sect on Sunday and 
call it religion, and “do” his neighbor 
on the next day and call it business. 

The great fundamental idea upon 
which these States are founded is set 
forth in the Declaration that “ All men 
are created equal,” and this is the mighty 
task that we, as Americans, are set to 
work out; and all the spirit of hatred and 
revenge that fans the flames and keeps 
the fires of partyism burning must be 
utterly quenched, annihilated, and pa- 
triotism—the love of the whole, the love 
of all, not a part or party—must melt our 
hearts into oneness with the last and least 
man or woman on the continent—aye, on 
the planet—before we can really make a 
contribution to this high and holy ideal. 

To those who believe in this lofty ideal 
the last Toledo election is a sign of prom- 
ise. The vote has a deeper, more definite, 
more significant meaning for democracy 
than any former vote of this city, or, 
perhaps, of any other city in the country. 
The phenomenal independent vote of the 
election of four vears ago was a vote of 
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protest against an unblushing outrage 
committed by a political machine in the 
convention ; the vote of this year was a 
vote of promise of the rise of the free, 
self-owning man. There was no criti- 
cism of the conventions; they were 
“regularly and fairly conducted.” There 
was no particular criticism of the candi- 
dates ; they were “ good men.” But the 
public recognized that the candidates un- 
der the party convention system are, and 
ever must be, the product of a machine. 
Under that system not one in a hundred 
is ever the spontaneous choice of the peo- 
ple, and the election of “ Jones ” was not 
due, as has been so often said, to the 
“personality of the man,” but to the 
growing triumph of the principle of 
democracy. In short, the people of To- 
ledo have learned that they can select 
and elect their own candidates simply by 
circulating petitions on the street without 
the aid of any sort of a political machine 
and without the dictation or connivance 
of any kind of a political boss. For be it 
known that in this last campaign or the 
one of two years ago I did not have a 
single committee in a single one of the 
105 election precincts of the city, and, in 
addition, as has already been stated, had 
the pronounced opposition of all the daily 


press and practically was without the 
support of any of the so-called “ organ- 
ized ” agencies of society. 

I enter my solemn protest against the 
belittling of this movement by attributing 
its “ success” (?) to the mere personal- 
ity of an individual. It is the rising tide 
of the democratic spirit, indicating to the 
political kings that the day of their doom 
is now appearing. America has no use for 
kings of any sort. They will be de- 
throned as were the hereditary kings of 
old. They must go to work and earn 
their living with the rest. That is a part 
of the meaning of democracy as indicated 
in the Toledo election. 

“ Come, I will make the continent indissoluble, 
I will make the most splendid race the sun ever 
shone upon, 
I will make divine magnetic lands, 
With the love of comrades, 
With the lifelong love of comrades. 


“T will plant companionship thick as trees 
along all the rivers of America, and 
along the shores of the great lakes, 
and all over the prairies, 

I will make inseparable cities with their arms 
about each other’s neck, 

By the love of comrades, 
By the manly love of comrades.” 
To.epo, O. 
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The Courage of Fear 


By Edith 


THERE be who are afraid to fear, 
The myrmidons of Hope! 

Their watchword cannot lend me cheer 
’Gainst that with which I cope! 


There is a courage of the lost, 
Who sail uncharted seas, 

Past many a firm, or flying coast, 
And I must sail with these. 


There is a valor of the slain, 
Who strive past mortal sight 

While their spent corses strew the plain, 
And I must fight their fight. 





M. Thomas 


Hast thou that courage of the lost, 
Past theirs, that reach their goal, 

Whoe’er thou art, I thee accost— 
Thou Comrade of my Soul! 


Thou dost not fear to fear—ah, no! 
The depths wilt thou descend; 
And when thy planet sinketh low 
Wilt make of Night a friend! 


Then come! We two are proof, at last, 
We dare our fears to own; 

But had our lot with Hope been cast 
What heart-break had we known! 


West New Bricuton, N. Y. 
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By Churchill Williams 
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HOT up in the elevator to the third 
floor, Santley laboriously made his 
way to the third door on the left, 

and opened it softly. In the window 
embrasure stood Armstrong. He was 
looking down on the broad asphalted 
street of the State Capital, which led to 
the river, glimmering through its fringe 
of maples, and he did not turn until 
Santley spoke. ‘“ Hugh, I’ve come up 
here as a friend.” 

“As a friend?” echoed Armstrong, 
as he faced about. “ And yet ” he 
began. There he checked himself, and 
added, slowly: “ Santley, you’ve known 
me ever since we used to get licked v, ‘tl. 
the same ruler up at Oak Creek, and 
I ” 

“And you always were bull-headed 
till now.” Santley grinned. “ But now 
you're going to showa little horse sense.” 
Santley was a big man with a good- 
natured face and an indefinable air about 
him of enjoying, regardless of price, 
whatever the hour should offer. It was 
his second term in the State Senate, and 
with experience as his mentor and an 
honest liking for Armstrong, edged with 
an entirely impersonal admiration for in- 
dependence to urge him on, he had come 
to the third floor this day to attempt a 
task which his knowledge of Armstrong 
warned him was well nigh hopeless. The 
tall young man with wide mouth and 
close-set lips looked him unwinkingly in 
the eyes and made no reply, and sudden- 
ly he broke out: “ Hugh, you’re a cursed 
fool.” 

“ You think I am.” 
on Armstrong’s lips. 

“ And Ashford County thinks you’re a 
fool, which is more important.” 

“T’m in no danger of forgetting 
that?” said Armstrong. He drew a 
bundle of letters from the breast pocket 
of his coat, and extended them to the 
other. “A sample of what I’ve been 
getting all of this session,” he remarked. 

Santley waved them aside. “I know 
what’s in ’em. 








A smile flickered 


And, what’s more, th’ 





men that wrote ’em mean what they say. 
It’s your last term in the Legislature, if 
you don’t show the Ashford people that 
you can and will get for ’em some of th’ 
things they expect of their representa- 
tive.” 

“ Show them I’m willing to sell my- 
self to win support for their appropria- 
tions, you mean.” Armstrong spoke al- 
most wearily. An impulse which he did 
not identify stirred Santley. He walked 
over, and laid a hand on Armstrong’s 


shoulder. ‘“‘ Hugh, old man,” he said, 
“you’ve played the reformer long 
enough. I know you're sincere. Ash- 


ford County knows it. But that ain’t th’ 
thing. Th’ people that sent you here see 
that it doesn’t pay. They’re crying quits. 
They want their share of what’s being 
given out. You represent ’em. They’ve 
got to get it through you, or go without 
it. They’re asking you now to do what 
they want. I'll bet th’ letters you have 
there came from some of th’ very fellows 
who voted for you as representative. 
Ain’t that so?” 

Armstrong’s mouth hardened, and 
Santley went on: “I can’t see for the 
life of me what you’ve got to gain by 
bucking against everybody. You can’t 
make things go your way, and you'll not 
go th’ way anybody else wants. What 
th’ dickens is th’ use of that? Tell me.” 

“ Th’ use * began Armstrong, 
swiftly, and as. quickly halted. “ You 
don’t understand,” he said, slowly. 
“You couldn’t understand. There’s no 
use talking about it.” 

Santley’s hand fell to his side. He 
gave a grunt of disgust. “ Then you’re 
going to vote against th’ Traction bill to- 
morrow? Just th’ same as if there was 
a chance of knocking it out?” 

There was no response. Armstrong’s 
face was turned toward the window once 
more. Santley repeated his question, 
and continued: “ Because, if you are, 
you might as well pack your bag. Th’ 
bill’ll go through, and th’ ring here’ll 
drive you out to pay you for your trou- 
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ble, even if your people up at Ashford’ 
County send you back next term, which 
they won't.” 

“Tom,” said Armstrong over his 
shoulder, ‘“ what’s the use? You're 
wasting your time, I tell you you are. 
Go down to the crowd. Remember what 
you said—I’m bull-headed.” 

Santley swore vigorously, and stood a 
moment, reiuctant. Then he struck his 
thumbs under his suspenders, snapped 
them, and left the room. 

Armstrong stood by the window for 
half an hour, his chin on his arms crossed 
on the sill. After supper he stepped out 
into the street. June was passing in 
floods of sunshine and moonlight. The 
asphalt radiated heat. From the open 
windows of the hotel came a glare of 
gaslight, and bursts of conversation and 
laughter. Armstrong walked toward the 
river. He had spent many hours on its 
banks. 

Under the archway of maples it was 
cooler. When he was at the water’s 
edge he dangled his leg over the stone 
coping of the river wall and laid his hat 
beside him. He watched the line of tree- 
tops darken. A fishing crow flapped 
heavily up the river. His eyes followed 
it, and recollection carried him a hundred 
miles to the Northwest, to his own town, 
nestling among the hemlock hills. It 
was more than a vear ago and he was 
boarding a train for the State Capital, 
the representative-elect of his people, his 
heart beating high with pride and ex- 
pectation. The strains of the local band 
and the cheers of the crowded platform 
rang even now in his ears—“ speeding on 
our distinguished and determined fellow- 
townsmen to win lasting fame in a vic- 
tory for honest government,” the Oak 
Creek Clarion had said. It was all wait- 
ing to be won then, and he was the irre- 
sistible champion. Hardly had the home 
station been left behind, as he recalled, 
when he had shown his metal. The con- 
ductor of the train had been for passing 
him by with a touch of the cap and a 
smile. But Armstrong had halted him 
and insisted upon the collection of his 
ticket. He had heard how these things 
were done, and a frown had checked 
the conductor’s explanation, ““ Members 
of the Legislature are always passed over 
this road free.” Armstrong remembered 
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but one remark in the brief, propitiatory 
conversation which followed. It referred 
to a girl a few seats ahead of him—a girl 
with softly rounded cheeks and waving 
brown hair. ‘“ The Governor’s daughter 
going down to the Executive Mansion— 
been visiting a friend in Ohio,” the con- 
ductor had volunteered. 

What had stirred in Armstrong at first 
sight of the Governor’s daughter? Polli- 
tics had had a rival for him from the 
onset of his journey. A tilt of the chin, 
a way of holding a little gloved hand 
palm uppermost, as if inviting a strong- 
er hand—these things by some magic had 
seized upon his imagination. Soonhe was 
speculating how he should meet—the 
Governor. As time went on other dis- 
coveries were made by his heart, which 
sweetened or tormented many lonely mo- 
ments. For, having met the Governor, 
it happened that the doors of the big brick 
mansion by the river opened to him many 
times, and proffered temptations which 
the loosest construction did not place 
within the lines of legislative duty. Con- 
science-smitten, yet rejoicing, he had at- 
tacked his work with new energy. Noth- 
ing should be allowed to interfere with 
that. And yet to what purpose had this 
all been? At the first encounter worthy 
of the name he found himself deserted, 
aye, repudiated by those who had sent 
him into the fight. 

He crushed a handful of gravel and 
threw it from him. He picked up his 
hat, and got upon his feet. He walked 
slowly along the road which followed the 
river in its bends. It was dark now, and 
through the trees he saw _ twinkling 
lights. Presently he was abreast of these 
and halted in the shadow of a tree. The 
house was square-fronted, of weather- 
stained brick, its stoop and portico netted 
with vines. On the stoop a man sat, 
smoking. His sweep of hair, strong, 
curved nose, and peaked beard were 
silhouetted against a window-frame of 
light. It was the Governor. 

Armstrong watched him, unobserved. 
then suddenly strode forward, checked 
himself, and again walked on. And so to 
the steps of the house. The Governor 
recognized him with a word of welcome, 
and made a place for him beside his own. 
But Armstrong stood where he was and 
asked : “ Governor, will vou tell me now 
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whether you intend to sign the General 
Traction bill which will be passed by the 
House to-morrow?” 

The Governor gave a start and stif- 
fened. His lips parted, a patch of red 
burned on his cheek bones. Then his 
eyes softened, and he fell to stroking his 
beard. “ Armstrong,” he said, delib- 
erately, after a moment; “ why do you 
ask me that?” 

“ Because, if you intend to sign that 
bill, you have reasons for doing so which 
a man in my place should know—reasons 
which you are not ashamed to tell.” 

The Governor had expected this. 
Armstrong and he differed radically on 
some points of their political duty, but 
these frankly expressed differences had 
only cleared a friendship of suspicion of 
insincerity. The boldness of Armstrong’s 
question was characteristic. The speak- 
er stood with shoulders drooped, his head 
craned forward, his fingers knit, his eyes 
searching the other’s face. Perhaps, 
something in the earnestness of the pose 
recalled days to the Governor now thirty 
years gone by, when for him likewise 
there had been no middle road and fin- 
ger-posts were few. At least he under- 
stood that this was no time for refusal. 
“T will tell you what you want,” he said. 
“ But first I should like to hear from you 
your reasons for opposing this bill.” 

“T have but one. That is enough. The 
power which this bill will give to men 
who have neither honesty nor mercy.” 

“But the bill will make possible in- 
creased railroad facilities,’ suggested the 
Governor. “ And is not that in the in- 
terests of the State?” 

Armstrong’s answer came quick and 
sharp. “Is it? Is the price which the 
people will have to pay for every new 
rod of track laid, the price which their 
representatives should lay upon them?” 

“ But they say—the men who are back 
of this bill say: ” began the Governor, 
and got no further. 

“Governor!” Armstrong spoke in a 
yearning voice. “Governor, won’t you 
speak to me as a man? This is a great 
question. It is a crisis—to me. I need 
light. If there are any reasons in which 





vou believe as a man—tell me those rea- 
sons, Governor.” 

In the period of silence which followed 
many things passed through the Gov- 
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ernor’s mind. He realized when he spoke 
that he was stating a fact—a fact which 
he had accepted after long debate with 
himself, with the honest belief that it was 
for the best. Yet something made him 
feel shame. “ There is one strong rea- 
son why this bill should be allowed to 
pass,” he said. “ It is the actual need for 
other legislation this session. You know 
that we should have immediately at least 
$300,000 for schools, and as much more 
for hospitals. If appropriations for 
schools and hospitals are not made be- 
fore adjournment a great wrong will be 
done. Our schools are inadequate now; 
the State must assist promptly and gen- 
erously in the work of caring for the 
sick and hurt, either that or the work will 
fall off. Is it not the duty of the Legis- 
lature and the Governor to see that these 
appropriations are made?” 

The Governor’s gaze was on the 
ground, and he went on quickly as if 
knowing that no reply would be made. 
“You know that it is. I know that it is. 
And neither of us may evade the respon- 
sibility. What shall we do then when we 
take up the question and find that there 
is but one way to perform it? Shall we 
refuse to go on because—because we 
must compromise on a principle—a prin- 
ciple in which we may be mistaken, after 
all? Yet that is exactly the choice we 
have. No appropriations for schools, or 
for hospitals, or, in fact, for any object 
may be made in this Legislature without 
the approval of a majority which is con- 
trolled by the men who are interested in 
this General Traction bill. They will 
hold up every other legislation until 
their measure is passed—and signed by 
the Governor. They are within the let- 
ter of the law, too. I cannot change 
their purpose. Therefore, I will—sign 
the bill which they will pass in the 
House to-morrow.” 

The Governor raised his eyes half-de- 
fiantly. The eagerness in Armstrong’s 
face had been blotted out by disappoint-- 
ment; his lips twitched. But there was 
no surprise there. He raised his hand 
and pushed back the heavy hair from his 
forehead with a gestuge of impotent re- 
sentment. “TI thank you,” he said. “ It 
was as I expected.” 

The Goverrfor reached out a hand. 
“Armstrong,” he began. But then a. 
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voice came from the doorway behind 
them, and Armstrong bowed to the Gov- 
ernor’s daughter as she stepped out on 
the porch. She stood beside her father. 
“A political debate?” she queried, “1 
thought I caught the word ‘ bill.’” 

“No, it was not exactly a debate,” the 
Governor returned. 

Armstrong started to go. He was be- 
wildered ; he wished to find a way out. 
But the Governor’s daughter came and 
seated herself on the step, leaning her 
head against a pillar, and she asked him 
to stay. The Governor said he had let- 
ters to write and went into the house. 

Armstrong looked down at the smiling 
face upturned to his and realized that it 
was not to be denied. An old hunger for 
her counsel and sympathy seized upon 
him. He sat down beside her, leaning 
against the railing; and her story of the 
day’s doings drew him into a conversa- 
tion under cover of which he found him- 
self studying the play of expression in 
her dancing eyes and tender mouth. 
How long had he loved her? How long 
was he to love her mutely? Always? 
To-night she was further from him than 
ever, yet in one way she had never been 
so near. 

She had been making some half-se- 
rious remarks upon men in general and 
their faults, and all at once his own po- 
sition was flashed upon him by her state- 
ment, “ Yes, women erect ideals and are 
true to them, even when the world says 
their ideals are nonsense. But men, men 
often abandon their ideals the moment 
experience proves those ideals to be im- 
practicable. I have read somewhere that 
men have the courage of their convic- 
tions only when courage is complaisance. 
I am afraid that is true very frequently.” 

“You think that a man who starts out 
to do a thing which he believes in should 
keep at it even when he sees that he can’t 
accomplish it all?” he asked, eagerly. 

“Tt will be accomplished if he keeps 
at it—and he is the right sort of man.” 

“But suppose that persons who are 
older than he and who ought to be a 
great deal wiser show him that he is go- 
ing to do a lot of harm indirectly—to 
others—by keepin# up the fight?” 

“He must judge of that for himself. 
If the thing is worth doing he ought to 
go ahead. Right is right, and will be 
justified of her children.” 








“But right does not prevail—some- 
times,” he persisted. , 

“But it is right. And—oh! well, if 
you are talking of the sort of man who 
fails, he had better stop before he be- 
gins,” she declared, with disdain. “ The 
world is full of ‘well-intentioned men. 
The man I am talking of is the man who 
makes others do his way. He is bound 
to come out on top.” 

Armstrong was silent. Hope, re- 
kindled in him at her brave words, had 
been smothered by that last contemptu- 
ous reference. A year ago the imputa- 
tion which he took to himself would have 
made him boil with resentment; now he 
bitterly ruminated on its possible justice. 
‘“T suppose so,” he said, “ And women 
always look for success in a man, don’t 
they?” 

“ Of course they do,” she returned, in- 
stantly. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t they? Suc- 
cess stands for courage and energy and 
all that. It proves that the man has 
something in him which many other men 
haven’t. Women want to be proud of 
what they love.” 

“ And they cannot love one they can- 
not be proud of?” he asked in a low 
voice. He was looking over toward the 
river, and hardly knew that he had 
spoken. But she was searching his face, 
touched by the unconscious wistfulness 
of his words. 

“T will be proud of the man I love,” 
she answered, softly. “ He will be the 
kind that succeeds.” 

“Yes, yes; he will be the kind that suc- 
ceeds,” said Armstrong, and came 
swiftly to his feet. He held out his 
hand, and his fingers closed on hers con- 
vulsively for an instant. He had said 
good-night, and was walking away al- 
most before she realized it. 

* * * * ok * 


The House was passing the General 
Traction bill. The Hall of Representa- 
tives, with it amphitheater of seats, its 
white walls hung with the portraits of 
bygone lawgivers, was bathed in sun- 
light. The Speaker, deep in his chair on 
the high platform, languidly surveyed 
the floor where members lolled and 
fanned themselves. The hum of a score 
of low-toned conversations mingled with 
the official droning of a clerk. Some 
men cursed the heat and some dozed. 
The battle over, the bill had long before 
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been fought, and the issue decided. The 
spoils had been allotted. Some were in- 
dulgent, some impatient at the formality 
of proclaiming this. 

Then the clerk began calling the roll 
on the vote, and a few men looked up. 
“Abbott!” A voice drawled “ Aye.” A 
chuckling murmur greeted the joke. 
Acker!’ and “ Aye!” and its derisive 
compliment were repeated. ‘“ Adams.” 
“Agnew.” “Apford.” Each time an 
“ Aye!” and fainter applause at the 
empty registry of opinion. Then heads 
everywhere were raised. 

“ Armstrong!” fell from the clerk’s 
lips with added emphasis, and a tall, 
spare figure shot up in the center of the 
House. The “backwoodsman” was 
eager to declare himself, as those around 
him had expected. Curiosity was mild- 
ly pricked. They had watched for him 
with an interest which not another man 
among them would have won. There 
was respect in the intent of those hun- 
dreds of faces, but of the tribute he was 
no more conscious than they. For him 
it was only the moment of his enuncia- 
tion. And she was there to hear! There 
was a bitter triumph in that. 

She was in the Visitors’ Gallery on the 
right hand. He saw her lean forward as 
his name was called. His eyed looked 
straight into hers, and there was defiance 
in them as his “ No!” rang out. He 
fancied that her cheeks burned at the 
laugh which caught up the echo of his 
response. Then she drew back, and his 
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glance darted at the nearest of those who 
jeered him. It was over. He drew a 
long breath, and suddenly his muscles 
relaxed. Soon he rose and walked from 
the room. 

Outside he leaned against a column of 
the long porch where the terraces stepped 
down to the street. A haze hung over 
the valley toward the North. His gaze 
softened as it rested on the purple mass 
of hemlocks far beyond. Home? Yes, 
he was glad now that it was to be home 
for him. And then he heard a step be- 
hind him and turned. 

She was close to him, breathing quick- 
ly. “I have been hurrying to catch vou 
before you—before She stumbled, 
and in that moment something caught 
him by the throat. “I saw you leave,” 
she said, “and I wanted to say—to 
say: Her words died away in a 
tiny gasp. She gave a_ bewildering 
glance behind her. 

“You are sorry ?” Armstrong 
began quickly, and as suddenly was smit- 
ten dumb. Back to him came her voice, 
“The man I love will be the kind that 
succeeds.” He had not succeeded. He 
stiffened and drew back a little. Then 
more softly, her words repeated them: 
selves, “I will be proud of the man I 
love.” Proud? Of what? Of whom? 
And he looked into her eyes, and in an 
instant he had passed from blindness to 
understanding, and all the world was 
held within the clasp of his arms. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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One Prayer 


By Theodosia Garrison 


Ler me work and. be glad, 
Oh, Lord, and I ask no more; 

With will to turn where the sunbeams burn 
At the sill of my workshop door. 


Aforetime I prayed my prayer 
For the glory and gain of earth, 

But now grown wise and with opened eyes 
I have seen what the prayer was worth. 


Let me forget in time 


Give me my work to do, 
And peace of the task well done; 
Youth of the Spring and its blossoming, 
And the light of the moon and sun. 


Pleasure of little things 
That never may pall or end, 

And fast in my hold no lesser gold 
Than the honest hand of a friend. 


Folly of dreams that I had; 
Give me my share of a world most fair— 
Let me work and be glad. 


New York City. 









The Life of a Jack Tar 


By C. J. Hicks 


[The tar who spins this yarn is a gun captain of the first class aboard the “Indiana.” He was 
recommended as their Nestor by a group of enlisted men aboard the battleship lying in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. ** What he doesn’t know of the navy nobody knows.” they said. He began operations by 
opening his ditty box and showing his papers as an evidence of zood faith. Then, comfortably chewing 
a large quid of tobacco, he repeatedly circumnavigated a small area of the gun deck, the interviewer 
following and listening to a stream of biographical reminiscence and reflection which ran steadily for 
three hours. What he had aboard his mental bark was a full sized book of sea lore and experience, 
ef which what follows is only a brief and inadequate skimming. —Ep1Tor.] 


“For to admire and for to see, 
For to be’old this world so wide; 
It never done no good to me, 
But I can't ’elp it if I tried.” 
—Kipling. 
GOT into the American navy by mis- 
take in the first place, but I have 
stayed there twenty-eight years, and 
I suppose I shall continue in the service 
until I am no longer of any use to it and 
shall have to retire ashore. 

I was born and brought up in Vir- 
ginia, and my people were pretty well 
to do, but I was a restless sort of young- 
ster with a desire to see the world, and 
so it came about that I left a good place 
where I was earning $12 a week as a 
sort of subforeman, and made a trip to 
Washington—just to see things. 

This was in April, 1876, and I was 
seventeen years of age. Previous to this 
I had tried many occupations, but none 
of them exactly suited me. I had been a 
painter for a few weeks, but wielding a 
brush that weighed a pound and a half 
made me tired, and I left the place and 
became a carpenter. That did not please 
me, either, and at the end of a month I be- 
came a machinist instead. In the shop 
where I went to work I found that they 
cut the metal with lathes. I didn’t ap- 
prove of that—I wanted a hammer and 
chisel. So I left that shop and went back 

“to school, but only remained one day. 
Then my uncle took me in his tobacco fac- 
tory, and I worked there, receiving free 
board and clothes and liberal pocket 
money. After three months he said he 
would engage me regularly, and I asked: 

“ How much will you pay me?” 

“Ten dollars a week,” he said. 

“ Smith offers me $12 a week,” I re- 
plied. 

I left my uncle and went to Smith, 
where I stayed two years, having charge 
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of a room. I got along well, but still I 
wasn’t satisfied. I wanted to travel and 
see things. 

So I told Mr. Smith that I was going 
to Washington for a visit. He paid me 
off, and away I went, having a friend 
with me. After viewing Washington 
we went to Baltimore, where we put up 
at a hotel, and wandered all about the 
city, taking in the sights. At last I took 
a street car down Laight Street to Hen- 
derson’s Dock, where I saw a strange 
looking ship lying. She had guns stick- 
ing out of her side and a man in uniform 
with a gun in his hand was walking up 
and down in front of the gangway. He 
looked as if he belonged to the ship, and 
as I was always very inquisitive I walked 
up and asked what she was. 

“ She’s the *‘ Juniata,’ just come back 
from the Arctic regions,” said he. 
“They’re using her for a training ship 
now.” 

“What’s that?” I asked. 

“A ship where they make sailors.” 

“Can I go on her?” 

“Yes. Ask for the sergeant, and tell 
him you want to ship.” 

I didn’t know what that meant, but 
when I found the sergeant, I said: 

“T want to ship.” 

“You'll have to see Captain Greene,” 
said he. 

He took me to Lieutenant-Commander 
Kellogg, who took me to Captain Dana 
Greene. They were puzzled, and said 
that I didn’t look like a poor boy. 

I said that I wasn’t poor. 

“Do you want to ship?” asked Cap- 
tain Greene. 

“ Yes, sir,” said I. 

“Well,” said he. “ You know, my 
boy, that beginning this way you can 
never. become a commissioned officer, but 
you may get to be non-commissioned.” 
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I began to understand that they were 
thinking of taking me to live on the war- 
ship and travel about with her, and I 
thought that that might suit me very 
well. 

“Ts your guardian in the city?” the 
captain asked. 

I said that he was, and gave the name 
of the friend who had accompanied me 
from home. 

Captain Greene told me about the ex- 
aminations, and the papers that I must 
have made out, and asked if I had any 
money. 

“Oh, yes sir!” said I. “ How much 
do you want?” I produced $170. 

He explained that he merely wanted to 
see that I didn’t lose it, and after giving 
me some advice sent me to get my guar- 
dian and go before a court to comply 
with all the regulations. 

A little later I got in the hands of the 
ship’s corporal and my new messmates. 
I was informed by the latter that I should 
have to give up my jewelry and my shore 
clothes, and I was duly skinned—I found 
out afterward that I needn’t have given 
up these things. 

The ship’s corporal fitted me out, and 
I was given a hammock and rope yarns, 
and told to sling it. That was quite be- 
yond me, but when I offered fifty cents 
to any one who would sling it for me half 
a dozen jumped at the chance. 

Supper that night consisted of black 
tea without milk or sugar and “ French 
pantires,” as we called them—the hard- 
est soft of hardtack; we used to bounce 
them on the deck. 

“Ts that our supper?” I asked. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

I didn’t eat anything. 

For two days I starved. I simply 
couldn’t eat the food, which consisted 
of coffee and hardtack, and tea and hard- 
tack, and hardtack, salt pork and bean 
soup, and pork and beans. We would 
have coffee and hardtack for breakfast, 
pork and beans and bean soup for din- 
ner and hardtack and tea for supper. 
Sometimes boullion was served in place 
of bean or pea soup, sometimes we had 
“slum gullion ”—bean soup with bits of 
hardtack. On Saturdays we had plum 
duff and on Sundays molasses and rice 
as an addition to our fare. Once in a 
while there were fresh beef and fresh 
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vegetables, but seldom. There was no 
table ; we ate standing up or sitting down 
by the mess tarpaulin (a cloth spread on 
deck to protect it) wherever we could 
find a place. We had no knives and 
forks, and had to get along with tin cup, 
tin plate, tin spoon and our own pocket 
knives. 

As I have said, I starved for two days. 
and then noticing some of my messmates 
eating soft bread and bolognas, I asked 
where they got them. The reply was: 

“ Bumboat. Ask for Mr. Fick.” 

I went on deck, and spoke to the first 
officer I met, who happened to be the 
quartermaster. 

“Do you know where I can find Mr. 
Fick?” I asked. 

“What do you want?” he growled. 

“ Please, sir, I can’t eat the food they 
serve here, and I’d like to have some 
chicken.” 

He gave a tremendous roar, and, turn- 
ing me around, kicked me back among 
the other boys. I stayed quiet for a 
while, but I was very hungry, so I asked 
a good-natured messmate for Mr. Fick, 
and he took me to him. : 

I didn’t dare ask for chicken this time, 
but said that I wanted something to eat. 
He tossed me a big bologna and a loaf 
of soft bread. 

“ Thirty cents,” he said. 

I laid them on a chest while I turned 
to pay, and when I looked round again 
they were gone. 

“TI laid them down here, sir; but 
they’ve gone,” said I. 

“ Swiped,” said Mr. Fick. 
have to buy some more.” 

I bought more, and this time held on to 
them. 

For two or three weeks I was very 
miserable, like an old cat in a strange 
house, but when I found that I could 
greatly improve my rations by joining an 
independent mess and paying a few dol- 
lars a month I began to get along better. 

The work was all new to me, too, and 
very hard at first. It was drill, drill 
drill, morning, noon and night. The 
drill of to-day is nothing like so severe, 
because so much is done by machinery. 
It took twelve men to serve one of the 
nine-inch guns then, while now six men 
serve the eight-inch or thirteen-inch 
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The old gun crew was: 
1 and 2.—First and second gun captains. 
3.—First loader. 

4.—First sponger. 
5.—Second loader. 
6.—Second sponger. 
7.—Powder monkey. 
8.—Shellman. 

9.—Right handspikeman. 
10.—Left handspikeman. 
11.—Intackleman. 
12.—Sidetackleman. 


There was gun drill and boat drill, 
single stick, revolver and rifle drills, and, 
hardest of all, sail and spar drill, and 
every now and then, as a pleasant sur- 
prise, fire drill—no warning, we had to 
jump at the signal. 

We went on a cruise to Bermuda with 
the North Atlantic fleet, and showed our- 
selves very smart there, but got into trou- 
ble for not obeying the admiral’s orders. 
The training ship is not under his or- 
ders, and we were right, but all the 
same it got us blacklisted, and when we 
made port we were immediately sent out 
again. 

By the time that cruise of the “ Ju- 
niata’’ was over I had begun to feel 
very much at home aboard ship, and to 
think I was something of a sailor. 

One day about three months after I 
had first joined I stood looking at the 
compass as if it was an old friend of 
mine. The quartermaster was at the 
wheel, and I had just heard him say that 
she was heading nor-nor-east, half east. 
I had not noticed that her course had 
been changed immediately afterward. 

Up came Lieutenant-Commander Kel- 
logg, and asked: “ How’s she heading? ” 

“ Nor-nor-east, half east, sir,” said I, 
without waiting for the quartermaster. 

“What,” said the lieutenant. “ Do 
you know the compass?” 

“Oh, yes, sir!” said I. 

He came up and looked for himself. 

“Get out,” he said. “You don’t 
know what vou’re talking about. Why 
did you tell me it was nor-nor-east, half 
east?” 

“T just heard the quartermaster say 
so,” said I. : 

“Very well,” said he, “you don’t 
know the compass at all. Now, you 
won’t get shore leave until you learn it.” 

With that IT set to work to learn. I 
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chalked the compass out on the deck, and 
[ had my nose down in it all the time 
when I was not scrubbing or rubbing 
brass or drilling. I went mumbling about 
it all through my drills, and when I lay 
down in my hammock the compass was 
with me till I fell asleep and even after- 
ward, for it came at me again in the 
shape of a nightmare. 

“ What kind of a boy is that?” Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Kellogg asked the 
quartermaster. 

“ He’s a pretty good boy,” was the re- 
port. 

Soon after the lieutenant-commander 
examined me. 

“Well, have you learned the com- 
pass?” 

* Ves: of: 

“Let me hear you box it by the west.” 

I started in at the north, working 
east. 

“By the west!” he said. 
west! ” ; 

That stopped me, and I went back to 
north and began all over again, still 
working east. 

“ By the west! 
Mr. Kellogg. 

“Yes, sir,” said I, “ I’ll work round 
to it, but I’ve got to go by the east.” 

He laughed, and sent me to study it 
again. 

The truth of the matter was that I 
didn’t know the compass at all, but had 
simply learned the points by heart from 
north by east, and if any one stopped me 
I had to go back to north and begin all 
over again. Nowadays the boys have 
regular cards for learning the compass, 
and it is quite easy, but in the old times it 
was a task, but I conquered it and got my 
shore leave, and soon after was pro- 
moted to the second class of naval ap- 
prentices, and I worked up without any 
mishap till I ranked as an able bodied 
sailor, drawing $21.50 a month. I had be- 
gun at $15 a month. During this time I 
changed ships, to the “ Monongahela,” 
then to the “ Trenton,” then to the “ Ga- 
lena.” 

In 1880 I was in the Mediterranean 
when the earthquake at Chios buried 
1,500 people. We steamed in all haste to 
the scene, and went to work to help the 
survivors. We used all our canvas, even 
to our sails, making tents for them, and 
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gave them provisions. Then we went 
ashore with picks, shovels and crowbars 
to excavate among the ruins, hoping to 
find some yet alive under the fallen 
masses of stone. 

I had a pick, and when I hit a big 
stone a sounding rap one of my com- 
rades said that he heard a groan. I hit 
the stone again, and heard the groan 
again, and then we all worked like mad, 
and after half an hour reached the man. 
It was a Greek priest. He had not been 
hurt, but was starving to death, as he had 
been three days without food. He was 
the only survivor among the buried. We 
carried him away, and soon had him com- 
fortable. 

Three months later while we were ly- 
ing at Genoa this priest came aboard, fat 
and smiling, inquiring for the men who 
had rescued him. The officers didn’t 
know, but he finally found out, and 
wanted to take us all out to supper. We 
thanked him, but we would not go. 

When a sailor gets ashore he would 
sooner not travel with a priest. 

We went down to Monrovia, calling 
on our Consul, and cruising about, and 


got back to the Mediterranean just in 
time to answer a hurry call to go to Alex- 
andria to protect Americans. On the 7th 
of June, 1881, I had charge of a boat 
that had gone ashore to make the sun- 


down trip. As we lay at the landing 
waiting for our officers a civilian with 
blood on his face rushed down to us, fol- 
lowed by some servants. 

“What boat is that? ” he asked. 

“ The ‘ Galena’s,’ sir,” said I. 

“Will you lay me alongside the ‘ In- 
vincible?’ ” 

“ Yes, sir,” said I, and we rowed him 
toward the British flagship. He turned 
out to be the captain of the “ Monarch.” 

“My steward is killed, and another 
of my men cut down,” he said. 

Before we got alongside the “ Invinci- 
ble” she had two of her boats armed, 
lowered and on the way to the shore. 

That was the night of the massacre, 
and the next day we were swamped with 
refugees. We had 365 aboard, Ameri- 
cans, English, Moors, all sorts, claiming 
American protection. We did all we 
could for them, both officers and men 
giving up their quarters to their guests. 

As we left the harbor to take the ref- 
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ugees to a place of safety the English 
fleet was going into action to smash the 
forts and Arabi Pasha. We cheered 
them heartily, and Admiral Gherardi, 
who was in command on our flagship, 
the “Lancaster,” was hauled over the 
coals in consequence, as the Secretary of 
the Navy said that it was our duty to be 
neutral. He would have thought differ- 
ently if he had been there himself. 

At Malta, where we landed the ref- 
ugees, I caught the Mediterranean fever, 
and when our ship reached Gibraltar I 
was lying in my hammock on the very 
edge of death. I heard the two doctors 
belonging to our ship discussing me. 
They said: 

“ He'll die if we take him with us, and 
he'll die if he’s transferred.” 

I didn’t care much what happened. I 
was very weak, and was burning and 
stifling in a dark place where I had not 
room to turn round. 

Finally the doctors sent me ashore, and 
by mistake I was first taken to the mili- 
tary hospital. That was a dreadful place 
—dirty beyond description and infested 
with vermin. I was put on a diet of rum 
and milk, but this proved so attractive 
to the nurse that he took it and let me go 
without. Beyond stealing my food, he 
paid no attention to me, and as I was 
delirious our Consul, Anthony Sprague, 
of Massachusetts, when he called found 
me covered with dust, rolling about the 
floor and killing things all over the walls. 
He immediately took me to the civil 
hospital, where I remained in clover for 
seven months. He told the British au- 
thorities what he had discovered in their 
hospital,and as soon as I was well enough 
to sit up I had a visit from the Gov- 
ernor, Sir Charles Napier. 

His aide-de-camp, a haughty fellow, 
with an eyeglass, accompanied him. 

Sir Charles asked me if it was true that 
the military hospital was in as bad condi- 
tion as our Consul reported. 

“Yes, sir,” said I. 

“Say ‘Yes, your lordship,’” said the 
aide, fiercely. I paid no attention to him 
till he repeated it, and then I said: 

“T call the President of the United 
States ‘Sir,’ and I have no higher title 
for any other man.” 

“Why don’t you rise when vou’re 
spoken to?” he said. ? 
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“T don’t rise because I can’t,” said I. 
“ T’m too weak yet.” 

“He’s one of those impertinent 
Yanks,” said the aide, angrily. 

Sir Charles, however, did not share 
the feelings of his subordinate, but pur- 
sued his inquiries very kindly. His 
daughter was with him, a pretty girl of 
eighteen years, and she noticed that I 
had my bed protected with a mosquito 
bar edged with pink ribbon. That took 
her eye immediately, and she said: 

“How much better that is, father.” 

He agreed with her, and so all the beds 
in the ward were fixed like mine. Of 
course, the condition of the military hos- 
pital was none of our business, and our 
Consul’s report to the British was in- 
formal, and made in pure friendliness. 
The result was a general cleaning up that 
did much good. 

I never in my life had a better time 
than when I was recovering in that hos- 
pital. As soon as I was able to eat Mr. 
Sprague called on me and asked if I 
could eat anything. When I said that I 
could he sent in a grand feast, and after 
that he and his daughters and Sir Charles 
Napier fairly kept me loaded with deli- 
cacies. On the Fourth of July they sent 
me a cake three feet high. I was too sick 
to notice it at the time, but it was the 
first thing I saw when I became con- 
scious. It had an American flag on top 
of it. I had so much given me that I was 
able to supply all the patients in our 
ward. The Consul called twice a day, and 
his daughters also called very frequently. 
He sent his carriage every day to take me 
out driving, and if ever a sailor was 
petted I was. 

I got up a football team among the pa- 
tients as soon as I was able to run about, 
and we broke every gas lamp in the 
courtyard, but if any one asked who had 
done the mischief the answer always was 
“the Yankee.” 

That made it all right. 

At the end of seven months in this 
snug harbor along came the “ Nipsic,” 
and I went back to duty. She took me 
to New York, where I was paid off, hon- 
orably discharged, having served my 
time of enlistment. I received $850, the 
accumulations of three years, and started 
ashore, but met Lieutenant Schumaker 
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in the navy yard. I had known and 
served under him as a midshipman. 

“ Going aboard ship?” he asked. 

“No, sir; I’m going ashore. I’ve just 
served my time.” 

“ Better come with us on the ‘ Brook- 
lyn.’ We have a place for you.” 

But I hadn’t been in the United States 
for three years, and he couldn’t persuade 
me then. 

Out into Brooklyn I went, and had 
my fling for three days and nights, 
spending $150 seeing the sights and 
treating my friends. I took a run up to 
Boston and down to Baltimore, but did 
not go to my old home in Virginia. My 
father and mother were long dead, and 
my family had scattered. I have never 
visited that place since I left it. 

At the end of the third day I had 
enough of the shore, and I dressed my- 
self in my sailor clothes, and put all my 
landsman’s tog in a valise. 

“T’m going to sea again. What’ll I do 
with these?” I asked McKelvey, who 
keeps the hotel in York Street, Brook- 
lyn, where I was stopping. 

“Leave them here till you come 
again ; they'll be all right,” said he. 

“T won’t be back for three years at 
least,” said I. “I’m going to give them 
away. 

I stood on the street till a seedy look- 
ing fellow came along. 

“ Here,” said I, “ take this.” 

He backed away as if he thought I had 
dynamite in it. I followed him up. 

“Take it,” I said. “It’s all right. It 
belongs to me, and I’m giving it to you. 
There’s a new suit of clothes in it.” 

He took it very doubtfully, but when I 
opened it and showed him the new suit 
with the neckties, collars, shirts and all 
the other things he grinned clear across 
and trotted awav. People looked at me 
as if they thought I was drunk. 

Down to the “ Brooklyn ” T went (the 
old “Brooklyn,” a square rigged frig- 
ate),and a little later we were off to 
China, through Suez. This was in July, 
1886. We went into the Persian Gulf, 
and lingered there some time, visiting a 
city at which no American ship had 
touched for twenty years. We got a tel- 
egram telling us to hurrv along to China. 
and the next place we hit was Bombay. 
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Here a party of us got shore leave and 
did the city, having a pretty good time. 

Our sailors have their best times in 
ports of North America, England or 
North Europe. They don’t get along so 
well in South Europe or South America 
or Asiatic or African ports. There’s 
plenty of society and it is cheap there, 
but not nice. 

Jack is supposed to be a rough brute, 
but he has his ideals. The American 
sailor simply can’t associate comfortably 
with Kanakas, Indians, negroes, Span- 
iards, Portuguese, Chinese or even Jap- 
anese. Their ways are not our ways. 
They’re coarse, that’s what’s the matter. 
We get enough of that in our business 
and don’t want it in our pleasure. 

So we only had a moderately good 
time ashore at Bombay. We rambled 
about the place, had dinner at a tavern, 
saw the public buildings, and in the night 
went to the famous Tower of Silence, 
where the Parsees place their dead. 

We paid about thirty rupees in bribes 
to be allowed to climb a ladder to the top 
of the tower and hold our noses. That 
tower gives the best reason for holding 
noses of any place I ever was in. 

It was a rare privilege that we gained 
by bribery. No one is allowed on the 
tower—except as we go there. Travel- 
ers declare that no one except bearers of 
the dead go beyond the gate of the tower, 
but we did that night. We saw the whole 
thing and were very glad to get away 
from it again. The vultures are there 
in a mass. 

We went from Bombay to Borneo and 
up the river through the domain of Ra- 
jah Brookes, the wonderful Englishman 
who carved out a new kingdom for his 
country among the Malays. We steamed 
up a beautiful river through the wildest 
of tropical scenery, with parrots and 
monkeys in the trees on either hand. 

A little later we were cruising in the 
inland sea of Japan, having first touched 
at Yokohama and put ourselves in com- 
munication with our China fleet. By 
special permission we were allowed to 
land at many towns of Japan, from which 
the ships of foreigners were at that time 
generally excluded. We had a good time 
till we broke our crossheads, after which 
a Russian gunboat gave us a tow to Na- 
gasaki. We met an English tramp 
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steamer that sold us some fresh provi- . 
sions and then boasted in the papers 
about relieving our starvation. We had 
plenty of provisions, but not fresh, and 
we paid for those we got from the Eng- 
lishman. 

When the repairs were made we 
started for home, and at the end of the 
long cruise I was paid off again at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, receiving some- 
thing like $675. This time I was ashore 
thirteen days, cruising about, taking in 
Coney Island and the theater, treating 
my friends and visiting all the wonderful 
sights that I heard about. 

When I was ready for sea again I 
shipped aboard Admiral Walker’s flag- 
ship, the “ Chicago,”of the White Squad- 
ron. That was in July, 1889. We had 
Zogbaum, the artist, aboard making pic- 
tures of the new navy for Harper's 
Magazine. He used to come out with 
his camera and wearing rubber boots 
when we were holystoning, and to 
plague him we used to turn our backs. 
That was just fun, of course. He could 
get all the pictures he wanted. 

I was six years aboard the “ Chicago,” 
and on the 19th of April, 1895, I was 
again paid off at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard,and went for another cruise ashore. 
This trip I was twenty-two days on the 
land, but at the end of that period was 
driven back to what had become my true 
element, shipping this time on the 
“Maine” and going from that to the 
monitor “ Amphitrite.” 

I entered a gun competition there and 
came out first gun captain. In 1808, 
when the Spanish War broke out, I was 
at Philadelphia aboard the “ Miantono- 
mah.” My time was up, but the captain 
told me that if I would continue to serve 
he would get me a month’s leave of ab- 
sence with pay when we went North 
again. I was willing, and so we went to 
the war. 

Nothing much happened. We pa- 
trolled outside of Havana harbor with a 
lot of other old ships (everything that 
could carry a gun was sent down there). 
Sometimes the forts fired at us, and once 
the “ San Francisco ” got a shell through 
her stern, but it didn’t raise even ordi- 
nary excitement among us. 

Once a steam launch bearing a flag of 
truce came out of the harbor and spoke 
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us, asking permission to take some sick 
people through our line to another part 
of the coast. Permission was given and 
the launch turned back. 

A group of officers on the superstruc- 
ture leaned over to hear what was said, 
but missed it, and a young lieutenant ran 
up to me and asked what the launch 
wanted. 

‘General Wevler sent the flag of truce 
to warn us that if we don’t keep outside 
the three-mile limit he will fire on us,” 
was my answer. 

The young lieutenant eagerly ran back 
and communicated this valuable intelli- 
gence, whereupon all the other officers 
laughed at him. He repeated it and they 
laughed harder. Then he came back to 
me and asked what was wrong with the 
news. He didn’t see even then. 

“Why,” I said, “don’t you suppose 
Weyler will fire at us anyhow?” 

“Oh, yes,” said he, and went away, a 
wiser young man to that small extent. 

Every ten days the “ Miantonomah’s ” 
vacuum pump broke down and we had 
to go to Key West to fix her. And that’s 
all I saw of the war. Nevertheless, I was 
a great war hero when I got North again. 
The people were wild about heroes and 
ready to worship any one in uniform. 

We landed in Newport and the folks 
there came to worship us. One of their 
offerings was a grand clambake, which 
we had in a park there. After it was 
over, when I was strolling through the 
park, a man came up and told me that 
Mr. Bull wanted to see me. I asked what 
Mr. Bull he meant. I didn’t know any 
Mr. Bull, except old John, who was not 
a personal friend. But I went to see. 

It turned ert to be Congressman Bull 
with a very jolly party. 

“What will vou have to drink?” was 
the first question. 

“Tf you want fun with me,” T said, 
“T must stay sober.” 

They had caught another sailor, and 
thev plied us with questions about the 
ships, which we answered as well as we 
could. 

We were with them for three hours 
and had a splendid time. All took sup- 
per together and then all went to the 
theater. 

I was on board the “New York” 
when she was Admiral Sampson’s flag- 


ship. I wanted to go to Manila, and 
Captain Chadwick wouldn’t let me leave ; 
but soon afterward I was ordered to join 
the training school, and I have been 
breaking in landsmen ever since. 

They are a fine class, the men we are 
getting now under the new regulations. 
Most of them are young Americans of 
high grade mentally and _ physically. 
They will take on any amount of polish. 
We have foreigners, too, in the navy, 
but they are not as good as the natives. 
They can be taught up to a certain point, 
and then they stop improving and stand 
still till they begin to go backward. 

Some people think that the navy is a 
place for black sheep, and a few years 
ago it was not uncommon for a magis- 
trate to pardon a man convicted of some 
crime on the condition that he would join 
the navy. That is not done now. We 
don’t want rascals, thieves and toughs. 
Black sheep get in among us at times 
and then thev get out again. We want 
to have things so aboard our ships that 
we can leave our ditty boxes open with 
money in them and find everything safe 
when we come again. There is little 
thieving. If anything is stolen on a ship 
the whole company is looking for the 
thief, and when he is found the punish- 
ment is severe. After court-martial he is 
imprisoned at hard labor for a term of 
years and also dishonorably discharged 
from the service. The same sort of thing 
happens to a deserter. Men dishonor- 
ably discharged lose all their pay; so the 
penalty is no trifle. Desertions generally 
happen among new men who have not 
got used to confinement aboard ship. 
They are fewer than they were when I 
first joined, but are still too numerous, 
as it comes very hard on a young man 
who has been in the habit of roving about 
the streets freely after his day’s work 
was over to have to stay aboard ship for 
three months at a time. He can’t see 
good reason for it, and I think that if 
the regulations were relaxed in case of 
new men it might have a good effect. 

Ordinary offenses, such as breaking 
leave and neglect of duty, may be pun- 
ished by confinement in the brig or by 
putting a man in irons. The severest 
senteice that can be inflicted without 
court-martial is double irons for fifteen 
days. The brig is the ship’s prison and 
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is not such a bad place. Bread and water 
is the fare. 

The liberty books of the ships show 
that a wonderful change has taken place 
in the habits of the men during the time 
I have served. In the old days the books 
showed that seventy-five per cent. of the 
men on shore leave returned to duty in- 
toxicated ; now not ten per cent. of them 
come back in that condition. More than 
5,500 of our sailors and marines have 
taken a pledge not to touch intoxicating 
liquors during the time of their enlist- 
ment. The naval branch of the Y. M. 
C. A. in Brooklyn, for which Miss Helen 
Gould gave the magnificent building on 
Sands Street, has more than 1,200 mem- 
bers, and there are other branches in the 
principal ports. Such a fine place, filled 
with all sorts of apparatus for amuse- 
ment and instruction, could not fail to 
influence the entire navy, and the men’s 
appreciation of it is shown by the fact 
that sometimes as many as five thousand 
men make use of its privileges in the 
course of a day—non-members as well as 
members being admitted, tho the mem- 
bers have the advantage of a discount of 
20 per cent. on all charges. 

In our navy the very best of feeling 
prevails among the men and also between 
officers and men. There is no such thing 
as a “ hell ship ” in the navy, with drunk- 
en or brutal officers abusing their sub- 
ordinates. Officers and men are both un- 
der law, and the law is enforced. I have 
seen officers strike men and I have seen 
them promptly court-martialed for it. If 
a man has any complaint to make he can 
always get a hearing from the captain of 
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a ship, and I have seen captains take the 
men’s part even to the point of telling 
subordinate officers that they did not be- 
lieve them. 

Taken on the whole, the officers of our 
navy are usually the best friends the men 
have and will go to any trouble to help 
them along, lending them books and giv- 
ing them special instruction. Our men 
have no fear of their officers, but a great 
deal of liking and respect for them. 

It is not so in the other navies. On the . 
way to Peking a Russian gun hauled by 
marines stuck in the mud. Along came 
an officer and began to knout the men. 
Our gun, hauled by our marines, stuck 
in the same place, and up came McCalla 
and put his own shoulder to the wheel. 
That shows the difference. 

Now and then there is a nasty nagging 
officer, but he doesn’t get on well. His 
brother officers make him understand 
that he is ungentlemanly, and the men 


‘have their own way of punishing him. 


They obey, but the work doesn’t go well 
and he gets marked down for deficiency, 
and the captain overhauls him. 

What the navy needs most now, to my 
mind, is more officers and more cooks. 
An officer can’t drill seventy men and 
give proper instruction to each, yet that 
is what they are supposed to do. One 
cook for one hundred men, as they are 
apportioned now, is too few, and the re- 
sult is often seen in poor rations. The 
food is excellent, but much is spoiled in 
the cooking. 

We hope to have the finest ships in the 
world in a few years, and we certainly 
have the finest men in the world already. 


New York, May. 
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Nocturn 


By Margaret Bartlett 


At the waking of the morn, 
When madrigals are born, 


Cable 


At the drowsing of the day, 
When sounds the vesper lay, 


Wake, heart of mine, leap up and sing— Breathe, heart of mine, a soft refrain— 


Sing the silent bliss of night, 
And the strength that comes with light ; 
Through hours of toil let song upspring ! 


Thanks for day with labor blest, 
Praise for twilight’s gift of rest; 
Till listening stars catch up the strain! 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 





The Sympathetic Strike 


By Ethelbert Stewart 


Spec1aL AGENT OF THE UNITED 


N the clashing interests of organized 
labor and organized employers the 
central point of attack and defense 

just now is the sympathetic strike. Em- 
ployers, through their own associations 
and individually, generally concede recog- 
nition to the more powerful trade unions 
and enter into agreements withthem. The 
point now sought to be gained is to pre- 
vent, by these agreements, the strong 
union which must be treated with from 
helping the weaker ones. From the 
shiboleth “ We will treat with our men 
only as individuals,” has come the next 
step, “ We will treat with each union by 
itself.” Considerable progress has been 
made by the associated forces of employ- 
ers, and the retreat of the unionists from 
the Sympathetic Strike citadel has not 
been precipitous, but, nevertheless, a re- 
treat. As if recovering from the attack, 
the retreating unions shifted their forces 
to a new position on the same battlefield 
and made a stand for sympathetic arbi- 
tration. This pleases the employer gen- 
erals no better than the other, and the 
battle is now on. Victories are reported 
on both sides. The International Typo- 
graphical Union, at its Cincinnati Con- 
vention in August, 1902, repealed section 
“142” of its General Laws at what 
amounted to an “ Unconditional Sur- 
render ” order from the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association. Section 
“142” was as follows: 

“ All contracts or agreements entered into 
by unions affiliated with the International Ty- 
pographical Union shall contain a proviso to 
the effect that such contract shall be null and 
void in case of strike or lockout of any affili- 
ated union occurring after all efforts of arbi- 
tration have failed through the fault of the 
employer.” 


At its last convention the American 
Newspaper Association prohibited its 
members from signing an agreement 
with the Union embodying section 
“142” or any phase of it. Its Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Driscoll, appeared before the 
Typographical Union Convention in Cin- 
cinnati, August, 1902, and with offers of 
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five-year contracts, and a speech in which 
he showed them how silly it was for in- 
telligent, high-priced men to be sympa- 
thetic, carried his point. The printers 
exchanged section * 142” for good con- 
tracts for themselves. Mr. Driscoll wise- 
ly refrained from quoting the words of 
the Chief of Locomotive Engineers in 
1886, words which shocked the labor 
world from center to circumference, 
“ What has a four dollar a day man got 
in common with a dollar a day man?” 
but his (Mr. Driscoll’s) address was, in 
fact, an elaboration throughout of the 
same proposition. President Lynch, of 
the International Typographical Union, 
in his annual report, practically advised 
the repeal of section “ 142,” in order to 
secure the long time agreements, at the 
same time dropping some hints as to the 
probable cause of the fight against the 
section. However, Mr. Lynch, in an- 
other part of his report, shows the folly 
of the ultra “ autonomy” doctrine, which 
confines trade union membership strictly 
to one sharply defined trade in an indus- 
try, and opened the way to broadening 
the doors of the Typographical Union. 
The repeal of section “ 142,” forced by 
the Employers’ Association, will result in 
industrializing the International Typo- 
graphical Union, probably, as it is be- 
lieved to contain too many men who will 
not be “Locomotive Engineerized,” to 
permit of its becoming a labor oligarchy. 
In its contracts with the Typothetz, or 
Association of Employers other than 
daily newspaper publishers, this union 
still maintains its sympathetic arbitration 
clause. In its Chicago contract this 
clause is as follows: 
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“Any employer signing this agreement hav- 
ing altercations with the Mailers’ Union, the 
Photo-Engravers’ Union, the Stereotypers’ 
Union, the Newspaper Writers’ Union, or the 
Typefounders’ Union, also agrees to refer such 
altercations to arbitration in the same manner 
as if the altercation was with a member of 
Typographical Union No. 16.” 


The Iron Moulders’ Union of North 
America, at its Toronto Convention in 
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July, 1902, had to face this same question 
of sympathetic strikes, and in receding 
from it in the form of a strike fell back 
upon the same position of sympathetic 
arbitration which has heretofore been 
held by the printers. It adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution, which it made a part 
of its constitution: 


“ Whereas, While we firmly believe in a 
complete solidarity of all labor interests; and 

“ Whereas. We realize that in no trade can 
so much be accomplished by a thorough unity 
of action as among those directly connected 
with the foundry; therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That it shall be the policy of 
this organization to retider all possible assist- 
ance to our sister org izations when in trou- 
ble, provided they shall first submit their 
grievances and request our assistance before 
entering into a strugg!e with their employers; 
and be it further 

“ Resolved, That upon the receipt of a re- 
quest for aid that might involve our members 
in a strike it shall be the duty of the Local 
Union or Conference Board to whom such 
request is made to at once take action thereon 
and submit the same to our President and 
Executive Board for their cunsideration; and 
be it further 

** Resolved, That our members shall be 
bound to abide by the decision of our Presi- 
dent and Executive Board, the same as pro- 
vided in our Constitution in the case of a 
grievance of our own members.” 


This is the present attitude of the Iron 
Moulders. 

Much is said in the newspapers about 
the attitude of President Keefe, of the 
Longshoreman’s Union, toward sympa- 
thetic strikes, as shown in his recent re- 
port to his union. Inasmuch as the Long- 
shoremen’s is an industrial organization, 
including in its membership every occu- 
pation involved, from captains of tug- 
boats to ore-dock laborers, it certainly 
need not concern itself about sympathetic 
strikes. Besides, in many of its agree- 
ments, it specifically stipulates that a 
strike to enforce article 16 of its con- 
stition is not a violation of the agreement, 
and that said section shall not be a sub- 
ject of arbitration. Now article 16 is as 
follows: 

“Section 1. Whenever any vessel or barge 
loads or unloads with non-union men, then it 
shall be the duty of the Local where such ves- 
sel is destined to enforce extra charge of ten 
cents per hour for unloading lumber, and five 
cents per thousand for unloading lumber, two 
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cents per ton for unloading iron ore and coal, 
twenty-five cents per thousand bushels for 
elevating or trimming grain, two cents per ton 
for trimming ore and coal; and for boats 
which do not trim, two cents per ton extra 
for unloading. Provided, further, that boats 
loading or unloading lumber shall be punished 
by enforcing grain, coal or ore rates; and 
those loading ore, coal or grain shall be pun- 
ished by enforcing lumber rates; and where 
boats after being fined still refuse to employ 
union labor at their ports where loaded or un- 
loaded, the Locals in ports for which said 
boats are destined are requested to double the 
fine for each succeeding offense, and it shall 
be the duty of the Local to notify the aggrieved 
Local and the General Secretary-Treasurer 
that the said fine has been enforced.” 


A tolerably effective form of sympathy 
which may well render this organization 
fairly indifferent to sympathetic strikes. 
It is said that this section, and its sys- 
tematic enforcement, changed a Sena- 
tor’s mind as to the “ ignorant working- 
man,” and convinced him that here was 
ability that must be recognized. 

Before the Miners’ organization took 
its present industrial form the operators 
strenuously objected to sympathetic 


strikes on the part of the miners’ local 


unions, to help the mule-drivers, the 
cagemen, blacksmiths, etc., employed 
about the mines. This opposition forced 
the abandonment of the several distinct 
trade unions in this industry, and the 
grouping of all employed in the business 
into one union. The Miners’ Union now 
controls everything, excepting hoisting 
engineers, in the coal business. In New 
York City the fight against sympathetic 
strikes in the building trades has so far 
resulted in a provision for sympathetic 
arbitration, this being embodied in sec- 
tion 2 of the final plan, as follows: 

“2. Where an agreement exists between 
employers and employees all disputes in rela- 
tion thereto shall be settled by a Board of Ar- 
bitration with an umpire if necessary. The 
decision of said Board or umpire shall be final. 
Should either side to the dispute fail to select 
an umpire, or fail to abide by the decision of 
the umpire, the dispute in question shall be re- 
ferred to the General Board of Arbitration 
within 24 hours after such failure or refusal. 
The question of sympathetic strikes, or lock- 
outs, and all questions as to the jurisdiction 
of trades, must be referred to the General 
Board of Arbitration, it being agreed and un- 
derstood that such kinds of work as have been 
heretofore recognized as being in the posses- 
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sion of a trade are not subjects for arbitra- 
tion.” 


The attempt of the Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation to rule out the hod carriers and 
building laborers will, if successful, re- 
sult in what will be in effect an industrial 
organization in the building trades in 
New York. If, for instance, assistance 
can be given the hod carriers only after 
the scale for the more skilled unions is 
signed, then the skilled unions will insist 
on all scales coming up at once; the de- 
mands will have to be conceded in gross, 
or all the unions will fight for all the 
scales. When the forty-three unions in 
the building trades are thus forced to act 
as one to protect all, they will soon drop 
trade-union lines and become a building 
trades organization, including the hod 
carriers and laborers. 

This is what the employers are bring- 
ing on themselves as a result of their 
fight on sympathetic strikes. This is 
what occurred when the various brewery 
unions were driven back from sympa- 
thetic action. 

The public has been somewhat misled 
in forming its opinion on this subject by 
the deceptive advertising methods of one 
side. The movement of Social Evolution 
is to lift the bottom up. It is only as 
trade unions do this that society or social 
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progress has any interest in them. It is 
only as they do this that they are helpful 
to society. Oligarchies, like some of the 
railroad organizations, have no social sig- 
nificance. They better themselves, not 
the world. Destroy the power of the 
strong to help the weak in trades union- 
ism and its usefulness as a social force is 
gone. Whenever a man or body decides 
by an agreement to henceforth have no 
sympathy for another man or body of 
men, he not only isolates but insulates 
himself from the current of forces that 
propel. He is no longer a man among 
men. Socially he has ceased to exist. 
The labor oligarchies that have been 
rendered absolutely unsympathetic by 
their own selfishness and by contract 
have long since ceased to be reckoned a 
part of the industrial organization of the 
country. In the long run the employers 
will gain nothing; they will either force 
the trade unions to reorganize along in- 
dustrial lines, or force them into oligar- 
chies which will provoke the birth of 
other organizations to supplant them, and 
the fight will have to be made over again. 

Walt Whitman says: “ Whoso goes a 
furlong without sympathy, walks to his 
own funeral dressed in a shroud.” This 
is as true of a trade union, big or little, 
as it is of a man. 

Wasuincron, D, C, 
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Freedom of the Theater 


By James A. Waldron 


MANAGING EpiTorR OF THE New York Dramatic Mirror 


HE theater presents an air of pros- 
perity. In New York, where 
there are dozens of places de- 

voted to dramatic and kindred amuse- 
ments of various sorts, there is a bla- 
zonry of superficial signs that suggests 
at least the monetary success of the 
persons engaged in this form of public 
catering, and to the average person the 
average entertainment offered seems 
to be sufficient. Yet it cannot be de- 
nied that from the viewpoint of the 
judicious—a minority seemingly of lit- 


tle immediate influence as distin- 
guished from the mob, and yet a body 
of ultimate authority because it deter- 
mines art standards and finally enforces 
them—the stage has fallen from its for- 
mer estate of dignity and is largely 
given over to the inartistic and the vul- 
gar. The enlightened among those 
that enjoy the theater for years have 
found little to their liking in the the- 
ater, and now find little in it that at- 
tracts them. Moreover, the enlight- 
ened nowadays seldom enter a theater 
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unless assured beforehand that their in- 
telligence will not be assailed or their 
sensibilities shocked by one or another 
play heralded as “popular.” Joseph 
Jefferson, who retains undiminished 
his ability to please, altho he continues 
in time-worn pieces; Richard Mans- 
field, whose artistic aims always prom- 
ise something of value even if his per- 
sonal achievement may not satisfy at 
times; Mrs. Fiske, the most subtly ar- 
tistic and admirably ambitious of 
American women players—these: and 
but a few others may be depended upon 
to offer something worth while to the 
rational playgoer. Much of the rest 
that comes under the head of amuse- 
ment in the theatre has little to com- 
mend it, while it has much that is open 
to criticism for insincerity, superficial- 
ity, vulgarity, and even worse. 

Of course, New York is a great me- 
tropolis, with transient tens of thou- 
sands who, in a great measure, sup- 
port the more flashy lines of theater 
offerings that after their periods here 
are sent out to the other cities of the 
country labeled as “ great New York 
successes,” and there really is no legiti- 
mate stamp of New York approval 
upon many of the pieces thus exploited ; 
but the craze of commercial manage- 
ment to cater to the floating population 
of New York that usually relaxes its 
morals when here, and indulges in 
amusements that it would not patronize 
at home, is not so astonishing as is the 
idea of commercial management that 
the general public of the country is rep- 
resented in taste as to the theater by the 
relaxing transients in New York. This 
managerial error is but one of many 
that have followed the commercializing 
of the theater, to the theater’s almost 
utter demoralization. 

Some seven years ago the Theater 
Trust, otherwise known as the Theat- 
rical Syndicate, was formed. Its al- 
leged purpose was to simplify and sys- 
tematize the business side of the the- 
ater of this country. The theater from 
time out of memory had been noted for 
the laxity of its business direction, but 
also always the theater had prospered 
in a business way, taking one period 
with another, practically in the meas- 
ure of its wholesome and artistic dem- 


onstrations; for it is an institution in 
which the artistic should control, or 
at least in the conduct of which the 
money idea should be dominated by 
the art idea. The more glorious his- 
tory of the stage proves this, for in that 
history the records of artistic achieve- 
ment are writ large, while there is nothn- 
ing of moment recorded about mere 
“managers,” who, in the best aspect 
of the theater, belong to the back- 
ground. And beyond this the history 
of the theater shows that only artistic 
and wholesome drama survives. The 
meretricious or the erotic, even when it 
is brilliant, perishes except as an aber- 
rant phase of literature. The theater 
has no continuous use for it. 

It cannot be denied that the Syndi- 
cate performed what it set out to do in 
the matter of “ simplifying ” the busi- 
ness side of the stage. From all ap- 
pearances, however, the members of 
the Syndicate have been the only gain- 
ers by the operation. Those of them 
that were rich before are now very rich, 
and at least two of them that began in 
very modest pecuniary circumstances 
now are millionaires, as their recent 
open investments in theater property 
show. The results of Syndicate rule 
to the theater as an institution, and 
upon the legitimate profession of the 
theater, have been deplorable. 

The Syndicate had practically ef- 
fected its combination and secured its 
hold before those most naturally and 
legitimately concerned in the theater 
had any suspicion of the scope and 
meaning of the movement. It had se- 
cured for its purpose, by agreement and 
contracts with the managers and own- 
ers of theaters, what amounted to abso- 
lute control of the larger number of the 
first-class houses throughout the coun- 
try, that control in several large cities 
being comprehensive; and this had 
been accomplished without the neces- 
sity, usual in most big transactions in- 
volving valuable property, of “ putting 
up money.” In other words, the Syn- 
dicate in the beginning secured the 
handling for its own purposes of prop- 
erty representing millions—from which 
it has profited enormously—without 
originally investing much, if it invested 
any, money of its own. Of course, that 
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such a thing was possible implies a re- 
flection upon the intelligence of other 
persons who really owned or managed 
the theaters. How it was possible will 
be explained. 
The Syndicate is composed of six 
persons: Ai. Hayman and Charles 
Frohman, Mare Klaw and Abraham 
Erlanger, and Nixon and Zimmerman, 
who originally represented, and still 
compose, three distinct business firms. 
These firms formerly were in sym- 
pathy in many things relating to the- 
ater traffic, and they still exist for sub- 
sidiary purposes, while their members 
together compose the Syndicate. Years 
before the Syndicate was formed Hay- 
man had organized and been the chief 
figure in a theater monopoly on the 
Pacific Coast, whose operations were 
denounced by the press of that section 
and demoralized its stage for a long 
period. Hayman came East, and with 
Frohman and others has partnerships 
in theaters and various enterprises that 
relate to the operations of the Syndi- 
cate. Frohman is known as the most 
active and enterprising entrepreneur in 
this country. He controls a majority 
of the better theaters in New York, and 
is the great reproducer of foreign plays, 
the market for which he controls. His 
many enterprises at the inception of 
the Syndicate made him the most val- 
uable individual asset of the combina- 
tion, for to represent to managers 
throughout the country that in certain 
circumstances they might have for their 
theaters his many “ attractions,” while 
in other circumstances they could not, 
meant a great deal. Nixon and Zim- 
merman were taken into the combina- 
tion because they controlled the desir- 
able theaters in Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington—cities necessary to 
the Syndicate scheme. The most im- 
portant of the three firms at first, how- 
ever, and the most aggressive and pow- 
erful to-day, was and is that of Klaw 
and Erlanger. Before the organization 
of the Syndicate this firm had managed 
to form a little monopoly of the better 
theaters of the South, reaching to New 
Orleans, in connection with a general 
theatrical and “ booking ” agency that 
they conducted in New York. This 


booking agency, a middle institution 
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between traveling enterprises, stars 
and combinations, so-called, on the one 
hand, and lessees and managers of the- 
aters throughout the country on the 
other hand—aside from its restricted 
usefulness as it related to the South- 
ern monopoly of its managers—served 
at once as the nucleus and the organiz- 
ing mechanism of the Syndicate. 

This booking agency, while serving 
the purposes of its owners, who then 
in a comparatively small way also were 
themselves exploiters of “ attractions,” 
had served other managers of attrac- 
tions and managers of theaters in the 
manner of a middleman. It was easy, 
therefore, for those who operated it to 
suggest to the managers of all theaters 
desired by the Syndicate—the forma- 
tion of which still was a secret—that it 
should be permitted, for certain fees 
or percentages, to “ book” all the at- 
tractions needed by those theaters for 
a term of years. The average theater 
manager thus approached with a prop- 
osition, acceptance of which would re- 
lieve him of all the care and trouble 
incidental to booking his season and 
being assured a “ good line of attrac- 
tions,” perhaps naturally fell into an 
agreement the ultimate results of 
which gave him no concern. He did 
not realize that by this arrangement he 
was relinquishing control of his the- 
ater to the point that left him really 
with no more authority than a mere 
janitor of his premises would have, or 
that he was lending himself to a com- 
bination that eventually would hold 
the better theater interests of the coun- 
try for years as in a vise. Of course, 
there were managers of the better sort 
that had taken pride in their manage- 
ment, and in a knowledge of dramatic 
affairs that enabled them to pick and 
choose from the field of attractions 
those they believed to be best suited to 
their public. This class of managers 
naturally demurred to the plan that 
would leave them as mere figureheads; 
but it is said that the booking agents, 
by claiming that they controlled all de- 
sirable attractions, convinced the man- 
agers that unless they fell into the plan 
they would find it impossible to con- 
duct their theaters.. At this stage of 
the game the Syndicate really did not 




















control the necessary attractions so ab- 
solutely as they claimed they did; but 
having secured control of the theaters, 
which were necessary to the attrac- 
tions, they appear to have quickly 
brought into submission those actors 
and managers of combinations that 
were inclined to balk. The scheme 
went through. Its success illustrated 
the business indolence of the average 
owner or manager of a theater and the 
cowardice of many players of note 
whose only legitimate excuse for per- 
mitting themselves to be used may re- 
late to the fact that the business sense 
and the artistic temperament seldom 
are found in union. 

Thus the Syndicate almost at once 
secured control of and laid under trib- 
ute the better activities of the theater. 
It was much as tho six travelers on a 
common highway should assume to dic- 
tate to and collect toll from all who might 
fare, after erecting a barrier. The man- 
agers of theaters have suffered less 
from the combination than have the 
artists, altho all have felt the grasp of 
an exacting master. Of course, the- 
ater managers are more directly re- 
lated to the dominant idea of money 
that actuates the Syndicate. When the 
artistic side of the theater realized what 
had been accomplished by the Syndi- 
cate, however, the bolder among the 
players united in a chorus of alarm and 
protest. The chain began to gall at 
once. But it proved to be a verbal 
demonstration only. “ When the Trust 
was formed,” said the venerable Joseph 
Jefferson, some time after the first ex- 
citement, “I gave my opinion as 
against it, considering it inimical to the 
theatrical profession. I think so still.” 
Richard Mansfield said: “ Art must be 
free. I consider the Trust or Syndicate 
a standing menace to art. Its existence 
is an outrage and unbearable.” Mr. 
Mansfield went so far as to speak in 
this strain to audiences in theaters man- 
aged by members of the Syndicate, so 
violent was he at first in his denuncia- 
tion. But he later concluded that he 
would have to bear it, altho if he and 
half a dozen others of the more promi- 
nent actors who foresaw the inevitable 
evils of the Syndicate had bravely stood 
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out and fought it, they would have won 
and dissolved it. The late James A. 
Herne said of the combination: “ Its 
effect will be to degrade the art of act- 
ing, to lower the standard of the drama, 
and to nullify the influences of the the- 
ater.” And this was true prophecy. 
The better class of theater managers 
condemned the combination, altho be- 
ing in its power some of them did not 
talk for publication. Augustin Daly, 
who held himself aloof, said: “ I do not 
believe that the best interests of the 
dramatic art or the highest aims of 
the theater will be served if the spirit 
of competition is chilled, curbed or de- 
stroyed. The first aim of all such com- 
binations or syndicates must be to ab- 
sorb opposition and kill off rivals.” 
And in truth that is just what the Syn- 
dicate, among other things, has been 
busying itself about. 

Assured of a practical control of the 
theater, the Syndicate proceeded to ad- 
minister the “ business” with a view 
to securing the best money results for 
its own combination. Art, as it had re- 
lated to the theater, fell into subordina- 
tion to the merchant idea. Individual 
effort and enterprise, which implies 
the exercise of a variety of ideas and 
a healthful friction of intelligences 
necessary to any institution in which 
art is a factor, was gradually elimi- 
nated, unless it could be brought direct- 
ly into a position contributory to the 
enrichment of the Syndicate or to some 
of the persons who now hold the the- 
ater as an institution to be worked for 
their exclusive benefit. The Syndicate 
exploited its own ideas to the exclusion 
of all others whenever and wherever 
possible, and its own notions naturally 
were restricted to a strengthening of its 
hold. 

In its traffic with the theaters that 
it booked the Syndicate, through its 
booking agency, exacted large fees, in 
many cases five per cent., of the gross 
receipts from week to week. This pay- 
ment was inevitable, whether the the- 
aters realized any profit or not, and the 
work set against these fees was of no 
relative importance, as it might be done 
by a clerk. And the booking agency 
also in many cases exacted from the 
stars and combinations that it booked 
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with the theaters other fees not at all 
contingent upon the profits of the stars 
and combinations. In a word, the 
scheme was to insure large returns to 
the Syndicate and its agents from the 
businesses and properties and enter- 
prises of other persons without any care 
as to whether the other persons made 
or lost money. 

This was not the worst. While the 
Syndicate agents booked scores of at- 
tractions they also booked their own 
attractions, which naturally they fa- 
vored in every way possible, in giving 
them the better “ dates” in the better 
theaters, etc. In free circumstances 
the attractions that the Syndicate 
agents booked, and that were the enter- 
prises of persons not in the Syndicate, 
would be in competition with the Syn- 
dicate’s own attractions. The condi- 
tions may better be understood, per- 
haps, when it is said that not only were 
the fortunes of the attractions of out- 
side persons to a considerable extent in 
the hands of the Syndicate by this 
means, but also that the Syndicate was 
enabled by its hold on the theaters to 
acquaint itself with all of the details of 
the inner business of the outsiders’ at- 
tractions—details that in all enterprises 
of a competitive nature are necessarily 
kept secret—while the inner details of 
its own ventures were kept to itself. 
By this means it could enjoy advan- 
tages not necessary to explain. It was 
found, too, before the Syndicate had 
long been in operation that it was pos- 
sible in some cases for the Syndicate 
to put a competitor out of business. 
One of the easiest of several methods 
at its command was so to arrange a 
tour that more money would be spent 
in railroad fares than it would be pos- 
sible to take in at the door. Another 
means was to book a tour of theaters 
that could not yield a profit. Perhaps 
the most arbitrary—and certainly the 
most expeditious—way was to refuse 
point blank to book any tour. For- 
merly the managers of traveling the- 
ater enterprises made up their routes 
long ahead, and knew before the begin- 
ning of a season just what territory 
they had to cover. It is not necessary 
to dilate upon the advantages of such 
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anticipation. One of the alleged cou- 


‘veniences announced by the Syndicate 


under its system was that it could book 
an enterprise in a few minutes for a 
season, whereas it formerly took mana- 
gers individually weeks fo perfect their 
routes. But the Syndicate claim of 
quickness, it soon was learned, was not 
the only feature of its method. Many 
companies booked by it have not known 
their routes two weeks in advance on 
their tours, and have thus suffered 
many disadvantages. By keeping 
routes secret the booking agents had 
it in their power to manipulate matters 
to their own advantage and for Syndi- 
cate purposes, and to punish persons 
against whom spite might arise “ in the 
course of business.” The power of the 
booking agency over most enterprises 
has been supreme. 

It is not to be wondered at that the 
Syndicate and its agents have waxed 
rich and strong, or that the ventures 
of “outsiders” have steadily grown 
fewer in number. As the ventures of 
outsiders have grown fewer, the enter- 
prises of the Syndicate and its several 
individual firms have increased in num- 
ber until it has seemed but a question 
of a few more seasons before the Syndi- 
cate would literally own and provide 
the theater of the country. Its mem- 
bers already promote and own, either 
openly or covertly, it is said, a major- 
ity of the attractions that fill the better 
theaters of the country. It cari be 
stated, however, that their enterprises 
usually betray their origin. In the dra- 
matic field the tendency of the Syndi- 
cate idea is to multiply attractions of 
mediocre merit. Let a player’s head 
show a little above his fellow’s, and 
soon he will be “starred.” It is only 
necessary for the Syndicate to see a 
small talent to lead it to attempt to im- 
pose the small taient upon the public 
as a great talent. Flamboyant adver- 
tising and flashy surroundings are re- 
lied upon to cover up defects of merit. 
Aside from its exploitation of medioc- 
rity in drama and the importations of 
Charles Frohman, some of which have 
been good and others vile, the Syndi- 
cate frequently plunges extravagantly 
on shows of women in flush numbers 
and in gaudy and vulgar combinations 
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and surroundings. The word “show,” 
in fact, may be said to have been blown 
in the Syndicate glass. No member of 
the Syndicate in conversation has been 
reported to designate or describe any 
theater entertainment, whether his own 
or another’s, or whether a Shakespeare 
play or a farce comedy, as anything but 
a“ show.” And even to the casual eye 
the stream of “ amusements ” for which 
the Syndicate is directly or relatively 
responsible reflects its source. 

It should be understood that in its 
dealings with other persons concerned 
in the theater the Syndicate and its 
practical representatives have followed 
a characteristic policy aside from some 
of the details of its methods that have 
been suggested. At the outset it real- 
ized that the more prominent actors 
were absolutely necessary to its plan, 
and to them it paid much deference. 
Perhaps some of the more prominent 
actors at first took this as a legitimate 
tribute to their artistic worth. Actors 
respond more quickly to flattery than 
any other class of professional persons. 
But the conditions were not so agree- 
able to the great class of ordinary ac- 
tors who were not so necessary to its 
plans, yet who were forced to do busi- 
ness with it or seek some other voca- 
tion. 

For years there was no hope of an 
organized and effective opposition to 
the Syndicate by those who had the 
power to combat it in the interest of 
fair dealing in the business of the the- 
ater and of the sane and artistic on the 
stage. A single-handed and consistent 
effort by a woman—Mrs. Fiske—fur- 
thered by faithful and earnest man- 
agement, to follow her purposes as 
an actress on lines absolutely in- 
dependent of the Syndicate, was 
long the only practical protest against 
existing conditions. Mrs. Fiske fought 
alone for years for liberty, play- 
ing in undesirable theaters, because 
desirable theaters were shut to her by 
the Syndicate, but still playing success- 
fully. She even won in the courts of 
Colorado in a case in which the Syndi- 
cate’s agents had secured a _ second- 
class theater in Denver after she had 
booked in it—the Syndicate controlling 
all the first-class houses there—with 
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the purpose to prevent her from appear- 


ing at all in Denver on her way to San 
Francisco. The courageous example of 
this actress, with growing difficulties 
put in the way of managers and actors, 
inclined at last to dispute an arrogant 
combination, seemed finally to have in- 
spired a concerted opposition on the 
part of a few, and accessions to the little 
band of independents have followed, 
until there is promise of ultimate free- 
dom in the theater. 

About a year ago Mr. James K. 
Hackett, an ambitious and enterpris- 
ing actor-manager, and Mr. Maurice 
Campbell, the husband and manager of 
Henrietta Crosman, who had followed 
Mrs. Fiske in successfully defying the 
Syndicate, joined with Mr. Harrison 
Grey Fiske, manager of Mrs. Fiske and 
of the Manhattan Theater, and these 
three formed what they named “ The 
Independent Booking Agency.” De- 
termined themselves to conduct their 
business on independent lines, these 
managers will next season have several 
enterprises of the better class in addi- 
tion to those with which they now are 
identified. They concentrated their in- 
terests for convenience, but at the same 
time announced that their agency 
would be open to all persons in the the- 
atrical field that desired to be free. A 
significant motto of this new agency 
was “No Fees,” and as its methods 
were disclosed it gained new recruits. 
Among the first to come into the new 
agency and work hand in hand with 
Messrs. Fiske, Hackett and Campbell, 
were Messrs. Weber and Fields, who 
stand as the best types in their popular 
field of comedy, and who next season 
will have several differing theater enter- 
prises of their own. It is said on the 
best of authority that next season the 
independent group of managers and 
actors will be joined by several notable 
figures, and that the following season 
—the delay being made necessary by 
existing contracts—several of the best 
known persons and organizations in 
the field of the theater will add to its 
strength. 

The Syndicate had so intrenched it- 
self that a mere combination of mana- 
gers of attractions and actors, unless it 
assumed the proportions of an exodus 
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from Syndicate control, or unless 
those that comprised it were ready to 
undergo all sorts of hardships incident 
to playing in the poorer theaters, would 
have been in a measure ineffective for 
the common purpose of independence. 
Thus the first matter to which the Inde- 
pendent Booking Agency turned its at- 
tention was the securing of theaters in 
such number and of such class as would 
offer to recruits possibilities for long 
tours embracing leading cities. The 
headway made by the Agency in this 
matter during the first year of its exist- 
ence has been remarkable. It already 
has assured two theaters in Manhattan, 
two in Boston and one each in Brook- 
lyn, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Pittsburg, Buffalo, Baltimore, 
Washington, Milwaukee, Louisville, 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Montreal, 
Kansas City and other places, in most 
of which it has heretofore been impos- 
sible for an independent attraction to 
play, owing to the control of the Syndi- 
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cate, besides scores of theaters in the 
minor cities. In several cities capital 
has come forward with such faith in 
the new movement that new theaters 
are promised. It is believed by many, 
from recent events in the theater field, 
that if it should be necessary, the Stair 
and Havlin Company, which long has 
operated popular-priced theaters in 
many cities, and which now owns and 
controls one hundred or more houses 
widely distributed, would throw open 
its doors to the new movement. It 
seems to be the policy of the Independ- 
ents, however, to secure by their own 
means enough houses to insure abso- 
lute independence on lines of perfect 
freedom for all that may wish to join 
in the movement; and there would 
seem to be no doubt that the days of 
arbitrary control of the theater of this 
country for the benefit of the few and 
to the discouragement of high ideals 
are numbered. 

New York City, 


Characteristic Texts 


By John Townsend Trowbridge 


From Voltaire 
“ Je fais le matin des projets, 
Et le long du jour des sottises.”’ 


Thus ever, while the world revolves, 
I plan the right, I do the wrong: 

I make each morning wise resolves, 
And act but follies all day long. 


From Virgil. 
* Tu ne cede malis.”’ 


Yield not, whatever woful stroke may be 
Thy portion, when befalls the evil day; 
But draw fresh courage from calamity, 
And forward press, where Fortune points 
the way. 


From Goethe. 


“ Muth verloren, alles verloren.” 


He loses little who loses wealth, 

He loses much who loses health; 
Who loses courage, loses all. 

O trembler, drawing fearful breath, 

Guard well thy days, yet know that death 
Is never the worst that can befall! 


ARLINGTON, Mass, 
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Another Edition of Shakespeare 


THE Bowen-Merrill Company are 
publishing a new edition of Shake- 
speare, under the general supervision of 
Professor Dowden, two volumes of 
which lie before us.* They are attract- 
ively bound, of an admirable reading 
size, a thin octavo, with a good, clear 
text and legible footnotes. 

At first sight it might seem as tho 
this edition in its eagerness to make a 
place for itself were in danger of fall- 
ing between two stools, being too 
scholastic in plan for the general reader 
on the one hand and not thorough- 
going enough for the student on the 
other. Of the former danger the very 
existence of notes on words so familiar 
as tush, pish and bookish would appear 
to furnish an instance; of the latter, the 
comparative brevity of the note on 
Othello I, i. 21, “damned in a fair 
wife,’ to which Furness devotes five 
quarto pages of close print. For after 
all a book must direct itself to one sort 
of public or another; it cannot oscillate 
between several. One of the “ fea- 
tures” of the edition is the introduc- 
tion of textual variants, thereby in- 
creasing its already rather conflicting 
functions by that of a wvariorum. The 
notes, which are at the foot of the page, 
as they should be in a reading edition, 
are yet in many cases so swollen be- 
yond the mere reader’s needs as to en- 
croach upon the text and crowd it into 
a narrow and inconvenient strip of 
type on the very confines of the page. 
Nor while we are on the subject can we 
refrain from exclaiming at the kind of 
note which simply vulgarizes the text 
by translating it into the literal and 
commonplace. So on Othello I, i. 124, 
“At this odd-even and dull watch of the 

night,” 
it is explained that dull “ has here the 
sense of dead, lifeless. Compare, ‘O 
sleep, lie dull upon her,’ Cymbeline II, 
ii. 31.” What an innovation for the 





*THE DOWDEN SHAKFSPEARE. Othello, edited 
. ©. Hart. Cymbeline, edited by Edward 
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first edition that omits this variety of 
pedantry! ; 

And yet for a kind of reader there is 
a great advantage in getting so much 
in so small a compass. For even tho 
the notes may fall short of scholarly 
completeness in some instances, they 
do at least start almost every question 
of interest in connection with the play ; 
they arouse an intelligent curiosity and 
keep in the reader’s eye matters which, 
while their importance may be easily 
exaggerated, yet should, we think, be 
always carried in consciousness during 
the reading of Shakespeare—the condi- 
tion and authority of the text, Eliza- 
bethan usage, Shakespearean idiosyn- 
crasies, and the like—matters of which, 
it must be confessed, the. general read- 
er, flattered by complaisant editors, is 
as a rule dep!orably ignorant. 

In an edition of this kind, then, which 
virtually pretends to introduce the gen- 
eral reader to the serious perusal of 


Shakespeare, a good deal will depend 


upon the _ editor’s trustworthiness. 
Now in every play there are a certain 
small number of cruces, from a com- 
mentator’s manner of dealing with 
which it is possible to form a pretty 
shrewd estimate of his editorial capac- 
ity and temper. In Othello, since we 
may safely let Professor Dowden’s vol- 
ume take care of itself for the present, 
one of the most disconcerting of these 
stumbling blocks occurs in the use of 
“ defunct,” I, iii. 265. Here Mr. Hart 
deserts the usual text, that of the Cam- 
bridge edition, which he ordinarily fol- 
lows, “in me defunct,” and restores 
“my” from the first folio—in our 
opinion rightly. His note on the pas- 
sage is ingenious and as satisfactory 
as anything heretofore; tho it seems 
odd to us that no one, so far as we 
know, has ever suggested that “ de- 
funct ” has here the meaning of accom- 
plished, ‘complete (defungi), which 
agrees with the context and with the 
folio, and does make sense. With 
equal judgment Mr. Hart has restored 
the folio readings in several other dis- 
puted passages; II, iii. 328; IIT, iii. 124; 
1989 
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IV, ii. 65. In fact, his devotion 
throughout this play to the folio is to 
us not the least of his recommenda- 
tions. 

But there is in the play another and 
even sterner test of an editor’s charac- 
ter. Incredible as it seems when one’s 
attention is first drawn to the matter, 
the action of the drama, whatever the 
ideal effect may be, allows only thirty- 
six hours after the landing in Cyprus— 
virtually thirty-six hours after his mar- 
riage—for the growth and culmination 
of Othello’s jealousy—an interval seen 
to be utterly inadequate to its results 
when the motive of Desdemona’s murder 
is remembered. On this point, which 
has called forth some of the most tor- 
mented reasoning ever written, Mr. 
Hart expresses himself in the follow- 
ing simple fashion—and the remark is 
characteristic of the sense and modera- 
tion with which he as a general thing 
treats his difficult passages: 


“Probably Shakespeare troubled himself lit- 
tle about the question. It satisfied him that he 
produced a work unequaled in power, whether 
for the stage or the study. How many careful 
readers do actually find the time question a 
stumbling block, unless they are called upon to 
worry over it? And to what extent does it 
produce any incongruity in the action? ... 
I cannot bring myself to attach the apparently 
requisite importance to this department of 
Othello criticism; or to regard it indeed as 
much more than an intricate and highly in- 
structive intellectual puzzle, to which there is 
probably no satisfactory solution. The fact 
seems to be that Shakespeare follows, on the 
one hand, the time occupied by the telling of 
the original story to the end, where he closes 
up its dilated conclusions into one grand cli- 
max, entirely his own conception. On the 
other hand, it is needful that these be com- 
pressed into a ‘more continuate time,’ for the 
purposes of action; a necessity that none had 
better practical dramatic knowledge to enable 
him to carry out than Shakespeare.” 


This may be said to be Richard 
Grant White’s line; but how good a 


one whosever it is! Shakespeare had 
to produce a piece which should give 
realistically an impression of long 
drawn development; but idealistically, 
both in passion and structure, an im- 
pression of rapidity,and compression. 
He succeeds in giving both. How long 
will it be before critics and commenta- 
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tors learn that literature is not to be 
judged by anatomical cross sections? 
& 


Why the Mind Has a Body 


Tuts book* deals with those peren- 
nial questions which every soul must 
sometimes struggle with, whether it 
solves them or not, and which haunt 
even those who resolutely turn away 
from them. It deals with them with 
fairness, with profound comprehen- 
sion and with a lucidity which, in view 
of the closeness of the reasoning, is re- 
markable. The disgust with metaphys- 
ics felt or professed by most people 
is due in great part not to the subject, 
but to its treatment. So much has been 
written badly, diffusely and confusedly 
that the world has been wearied. But 
the world will never weary of clear, 
concise reasoning, of keen criticism 
based on adequate knowledge; and, 
however it may be with individuals, the 
race will never weary of asking what 
is matter and what is mind, and how 
are they related. These are the ques- 
tions which Professor Strong proposes 
to answer, and which to a great extent 
he does answer. ; 

The problem first discussed is the 
issue between interactionism and autom- 
atism. According to the interaction 
theory, in sensation the body acts on 
the mind; in volition the mind acts on 
the body. Automatism holds con- 
sciousness to be an accompaniment or 
function of the activity of the brain, 
on which it exerts no influence. Two 
theories belong here. Huxley and 
those of his school regard conscious- 
ness as an effect of brain action; others 
maintain what is now called parallel- 
ism, which means that consciousness 
and brain action flow along together, 
in a kind of Leibnizian “ pre-estab- 
lished harmony,” and have no causal 
connection. As Professor Strong says, 
the great question is not in which direc- 
tion the causal influence runs, but 
whether the relation of mind and body 
is such as to permit of causal relations 
at all. 

For, in deciding whether or not such 
causal relation cxists, what are we to 
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say of the universal validity of the prin- 
ciple of the conservation of energy? 
Is it, as Helmholtz said, “a universal 
law of all natural phenomena,” or is it 
only an hypothesis, useful in dealing 
with certain classes of physical fact? 
And is not the tendency of some biol- 
ogists to fall back from Darwin to 
Lamarck, and attribute to mind an in- 
fluence ‘on bodily evolution, significant 
of a general, if not final, drift of 
thought back to the position of Anaxag- 
oras ? 

Again, if we reject causality in ex- 
plaining the relations of the mind with 
the body, we are committed, if not to 
materialism, at least to a mechanical 
theory of the universe; “ brain events, 
taken with other physical events, form 
a closed circle.” And finally parallel- 
ism seems to involve the denial of the 
physical efficiency of mind, and autom- 
atism the denial of its general effi- 
ciency. That automatism really does 
involve this denial appears from the 
fact that causal inertness of mind is one 
of its cardinal principles. But parallel- 
ism denies physical efficiency only ; and 
that efficiency of a different kind is con- 
ceivable is really the conclusion toward 
which the whole argument tends. The 
bearing of this on the question of free 
will and responsibility, and on ethical 
theory in general, is obvious. 

Our limits preclude further analysis. 
We can only praise the admirable 
statements of the results of physiolog- 
ical psychology, and of the present 
status of psychological theory. The 
critical exposition of interactionism and 
automatism is as clear and concise as a 
geometrical demonstration, and while 
we may not call it unanswerable— 
knowing that answers will be made— 
the issues are so clean cut as to be prac- 
tically decisive. 

One point only will we dwell on. 
Evidently Hume’s doctrine concerning 
causation must be overthrown if Pro- 
fessor Strong’s metaphysical argu- 
ment is to prevail. He admits that 
Hume was right in denying that we 
can perceive any “real tie” between 
cause and effect; even between mental 
states we perceive merely a phenom- 
enal continuity. But he maintains that 
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Hume did not disprove the existence 
of a “rational connection” between 
cause and effect. Such a connection 
Professor Strong thinks established by 
the qualitative and quantitative rela- 
ions between cause and effect disclosed 
by the progress of science. The great 
example of such demonstration is the 
modern doctrine of the correlation of 
forces, which enables us, to a certain 
extent at least, to “ discover the effect 
in the cause,” and to see why a cer- 
tain effect should follow a known 
cause. From the existence of a “ ra- 
tional connection,” it is not a long step 
to hold that the mind is a force, and 
exerts what is commonly called 
“power.” With this fulcrum the 
enormous burden of metaphysics may 
be moved, and the way is open for a 
suggestion, if not a demonstration, of 
the mode in which mind may act on 
matter. 

In the constructive part of his 
‘‘ Psycho-physical idealism” Professor 
Strong is more dogmatic, and therefore 
less satisfactory than in his critical ex- 
position. That we have a “ transcend- 
ent” kind of knowldge of the exist- 
ence of other minds will, of course, be 
violently controverted, and the argu- 
ment for the mentality of things-in- 
themselves will meet with equal oppo- 
sition. But it is an advantage to have 
the disinctions between the different 
theories of phenomenalism and of 
idealism clearly brought out, and no 
one can deny that Professor Strong has 
conscientiously tried to state fully and — 
fairly the views which he criticises ad- 
versely. He has given a fresh interest 
to metaphysical speculation, and his 
book will not only stimulate the curios- 
ity of beginners in the study, but will 
aid philosophers in general by the com- 
pleteness of its presentation of the dif- 
ferent views now taken of the funda- 
mental problem. 


German Ambitions 


UNnpovuBTEDLY “ Vigilans sed A©quus ” 
intended this series of Letters,* now re- 
printed from the London Spectator, to 





* GERMAN AMBITIONS. AS THBY AFFECT BRIT- 
AIN AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. By 
“ Vigilans sed Mquus.”’ New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.00. 
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be a double warning, and the editor of 
the Spectator, who has warmly endorsed 
the letters and has written an introduc- 
tion to the volume, apparently wishes 
that there should be no mistake in omit- 
ting this country from the possible op- 
eration of those alleged menacing condi- 
tions which German ambitions have 
created. We do not see, however, why 
the existing. good will between the 
United States and Great Britain should 
require us to consider that the latter’s 
enemies are necessarily our own; and 
therefore a caveat should be entered 
against the assumption under which the 
book is written. Upon this point the ut- 
terances of German publicists, professors 
and journalists should at least have an 
American, not a British, interpretation. 
At first view the contents of the book 
disclose a seething mass of national envy, 
discontent and ambition which permeates 
Gserman life, and whose force is directed 
primarily against Great Britain. The 
United States, it may be fairly said, 
ranks second in estimated obstructiveness 
to German ambition, and Russia third, 
because the last named, tho an’ever pres- 
ent menace, is to some extent already 
provided against, while the former newly 
confronts Germany in trade ambition and 
colonial policy. The argument of “ Vigi- 
lans sed Atquus” is based upon a class 
of writings thoroughly representative of 
the new German school of growth and 
racial expansion. The writers, it is 
pointed out, are not merely obscure Pan- 
Germans, but include university profes- 
sors, “men who would speak under a 
full sense of responsibility to their hear- 
ers, and on whose consciousness is 
stamped the saying of Von Sybel: 
‘What the professors reasoned out, that 
Bismarck achieved.’ We have no space 
to repeat here even a few examples of the 
utterances taken from this mass of ag- 
gressive literature, which abounds in set- 
tled ill-will and meditated vengeance 
against Great Britain. We could fill two 
pages with lists of the writers and their 
books, and ten pages more with the 
quoted language of anti-British menace 
and contempt. There are, it is true, not- 
able exceptions of good temper and fair- 
mindedness, such as Delbrtick, Marcks 
and Arndt; but the rest of the forty odd 
writers quoted from are implacably hos- 
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tile to great Britain. The great majority 
of them join in condemning her policy 
as selfish, her trade methods as effete, 
her fleet as decaying in personnel and 
construction, and in declaring: that her 
maritime supremacy is doomed. 

With regard to the United States, the 
chief German objections cited are against 
the Monroe Doctrine, the inroads of 
American manufactures, the Dingley tar- 
iff, and the American control of the Ca- 
ribbean Sea. 

All this, of course, is perfectly legiti- 
mate matter of German objection against 
Great Britain and the United States. 
Germany has her own ambitions, and 
whatever nation they confront must have 
its ability to hold its own or be distanced 
in the race. Among these ambitions, or 
schemes, which the future, according to 
these writers, is to see realized are the 
formation of a Central European Zoll- 
verein to check the American trade in- 
vasion; the creation of a large fleet, 
which may be used either to humble 
Britain or eliminate the Monroe Doc- 
trine; and the eventual occupation of a 
part of Brazil or some other fertile part 
of South America. We omit reference 
to the Pan-German cult in Europe, the 


question of Holland’s absorption, of fu- 
ture German control of Constantinople, 
or the occupation of Asia Minor as a 


German colony. Even these would not 
exhaust the list of German ambitions as 
suggested by the writers referred to. 
The value of this book as an exhibit 
of political evidence is considerable. 
That the opinions contained in that evi- 
dence represent the mass of intelligent 
German aspiration there can be no doubt. 
They contrast in a most instructive way 
the diplomatic amenities of the Govern- 
ment .with the strong, popular impulse, 
little heeding amenities or compromise, 
which animates new Germany. Assum- 
ing that wars occur very often through 
national misunderstandings, it is in every 
way desirable that the sincere beliefs of 
a majority of Germans should be re- 
vealed. It is one of the aims of social 
philosophy, according to Victor Hugo, 
to dissolve angers by the study of an- 
tagonisms, and better material for such 
study could hardly be procured, so far 
as Germany is concerned. It is useless 
to enlarge upon the possible conse- 
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quences of the ambitions so impressively 
set forth in these letters. Much more to 
the best immediate purpose would be a 
similar exhibit of American or British 
popular aspiration, if such can be made, 
so that the German publicists and people 
can know more accurately the nature of 
the problems which confront the two 
Anglo-Saxon Powers. It would lessen 
the dangers of international friction and 
improve the prospects of peace all 


around. 
& 


Leo XIII 


Monsicnor O’REILLy’s biography* of 
the late Pontiff may, we suppose, be 
regarded as, in a certain sense, official. 
The author tells us that he was sum- 
moned to the Vatican a few years ago 
and invited to undertake the task. 
Abundant and official documents were 
placed at his disposal, and he was even 
furnished with the personal memoirs of 
His Holiness. The result is that, in- 
stead of the outline sketches of Leo’s 
career which have hitherto appeared, we 
have a full length and carefully elab- 
orated portrait, drawn by an authorized 
hand, in which all the details in the back- 
ground: of the canvas are filled in 
scrupulously and with due attention to 
the historical perspective, so that no 
doubt the august model would have lit- 
tle difficulty in recognizing in the work 
before us the authentic image of his 
moral and intellectual physiognomy, his 
acts and government. 

Reading such a book is like getting at 
the sources. But, then, sources are often 
interpreted differently, and altho Mon- 
signor O’Reilly shows himself thorough- 
ly familiar with the places, the men, the 
things, and even the secret of the things 
of which he speaks, he was perhaps in 
too close communion with the Head of 
his Church, too passionately sympathetic 
with every phase of his life, too deeply 
saturated with his thoughts, and too do- 
cile intellectually to be altogether im- 
partial in his presentation of the Pope’s 
sentiments and line of action on the com- 
plex situations with which he had to deal. 
The tone of panegyric is rather too pro- 





*THE Lire oF LEO XIII. By Monsignor Ber- 
nard O’Reilly. Philadelphia: The John C. Winston 
Company. $2.50 net. 
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nounced throughout, and the reader 
would have been pleased if the author had 
occasionally let the Pope’s deeds speak 
for themselves. The book is written not 
only to make known the facts of a life 
that was almost commensurate with the 
last century, but to defend and eulogize 
every act of Leo in relation to the trou- 
bled century itself. There have been 
plenty of differences with regard to cer- 
tain features of the Papal policy, even 
in the curia. Monsignor O’Reilly is 
silent on the subject, evidently holding 
firmly that all the acts of Leo, great and 
small, were guided by the special direc- 
tion of Providence. 

The great value, however, of this 
sumptuous and beautifully illustrated 
edition of 744 pages is that it will form 
a copious and valuable source of con- 
temporary information for the future his- 
torians of one of the most fruitful and 
remarkable Pontificates in the annals of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Transla- 
tions of all the important encyclicals are 
given, and these documents exhibit a 
wonderful grasp of the moral needs and 
dangers of modern society, besides pro- 
posing solutions for the questions that at 
present disturb the world. 


& 


Mr. Page's Novel 


ANOTHER story* of Reconstruction 
days in the South, and a better one than 
“ Red Rock,” where there was too much 
of the sentimentality of misfortune, too 
frequent appeals to the reader’s sym- 
pathy. But most of us are more gracious 
with our admiration than with our sym- 
pathy, and “ Gordon Keith,” the hero of 
this novel, compels admiration by show- 
ing sufficient energy and courage to over- 
come the difficulties of a situation ren- 
dered more or less tragic by the results 
of the Civil War. Indeed, the dramatic 
interest hinges upon his triumph over 
the commercial villainy of Northern 
capitalists, who were disposed to take a 
financial advantage of Southerners dur- 
ing this period of almost universal bank- 
ruptcy. 

But the motive of the book is to prove 
a natural and social distinction between 


* Gornon KeITH. By ‘Thomas Nelson Page. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 
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the thoroughbred Southerner and the 
Northern man supposed to belong to the 
same class. Thus having created a para- 
gon of courage, virtue and energy in the 
person of his hero, Mr. Page thrusts him 
into the social life of New York, where 
prestige depends upon wealth rather than 
upon character or good breeding; and, 
page after page, he demonstrates the 
eternal difference between the young 
Southerner and his Northern com- 
panions. The youth’s very tan and 
awkwardness are made to redound to his 
glory, and the fact that his courtesy and 
kindness actually bring him under sus- 
picion is used by the author to prove that 
the Yankee had not at that time a concep- 
tion of the gentleman which would en- 
able him to recognize one by his manner. 
But to convince the popular mind that 
there is an elemental difference between 
the Southerner of high degree and every- 
body else has always been Mr. Page’s 
literary business. He labors under the 
delusion, peculiar to novelists of that.sec- 
tion, that probably the only perfect 
gentleman in this world is the Southern 
man of more or less Virginia ancestry. 
This is a mistake, of course, and grows 
out of the extraordinary consciousness of 
superiority in all Southerners whose 
pedigree includes a number of colonels 
and governors. It is not so much a per- 
sonal fallacy as it is an unbecoming in- 
sistence upon their precious distinction ; 
a1.d in the fiction of the South it is a 
quality that has been so accented as to 
become a sort of provincial absurdity. 
Meanwhile, the New South, that is 
sweating and striving and learning to 
labor behind the scenes of this older civil- 
ization, has no interpreter in modern fic- 
tion. Apparently no one has the wit to 
gee the dramatic interest involved in a 
situation where a whole generation of 
young aristocrats have been chastened in 
the fields and warehouses of the world 
i..to laborers. Mr. Page barely: hints at 
it in this story, but his main theme is the 
old one of pedigree, pride and power. 
Now this old environment, these condi- 
tions and the men resulting from them 
are passing away, and the sooner Mr. 
Page, in common with other Southern 
writers, recognizes the fact that the ro- 
mantic details of plantation monarchies 
and other features of the old South are 
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no longer interesting material, the sooner 
shall we have a representative literature 
of that section. Novelists in the North 
have long since passed from the gory an- 
nals of the Civil War to later and more 
vital phases of life, and it is time the 
South buried her dead and dealt more 
exclusively with her living heroes, lest 
the world should conclude there are none 
worthy of her past glories. 


&* 
Feiix 

No one familiar with Mr. Hichens’s 
previous work will take up the present 
volume* with any expectations of find- 
ing it to contain a pleasant story—a tale, 
that is, dealing with the smooth surfaces 
of existence whereon graceful and gal- 
lant figures glide easily, harmoniously 
and in happy accord, with nothing to re- 
mind us of the dark depths in the tide 
of life beneath. Mr. Hichens dives deep 
into the current with his men and women. 
So deep, in fact, that he stirs up con- 
siderable sediment in the process. It is, 
of course, open to debate whether such 
a course is, after all, either curative or 
tonic in effect. We all know that evil 
tendencies and debauching conditions 
exist to shame our civilization; that de- 
basing influences operate and pestilential 
habits obtain in modern society, so that 
to own oneself worldly wise is equiva- 
lent to admitting, incidentally, a knowl- 
edge of a pretty revolting catalog of 
vices. But it is yet to be proven that 
the ventilation and open advertisement 
of such pent-in atmospheres tends to- 
ward a correction of them; to anything, 
in short, but a tainting of those concerned 
in the performance. “ For,” to quote our 
author against himself, “ there are surely 
acts that cannot be done, for whatever 
cause, without leaving a stain upon the 
doer of them.” But if Mr. Hichens 
wades into turbid depths he does not 
wallow in them. There are certainly re- 
pellent details in Felix, but they are not 
treated flippantly nor with any relish for 
the gruesome. 

Felix, an English country-bred lad, 
just out of Rugby, full of the “ long, long 
dreams ” of youth, is sent by his widowed 
mother to Tours in France, in order there 
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to study the French language. With 
no experience, no preparation, he is 
brought abruptly into contact with 
Balzac, through such of his works as 
“Les Illusions Perdues” and the rest, 
which he eagerly devours. “ How much 
a human’ being can learn from a series 
of books in the way of worldly wis- 
dom” is subsequently proved. The boy 
returns to England full of his innocent 
and gigantic egoism, his mind sharpened 
into a sort of surgeon’s scalpel with 
which he dissects every one and every- 
thing about him. His home he tickets 
dull, his mother narrow, his sister stupid 
and his brother-in-law insular and 
bigoted. To escape it all, to be free and 
unfettered in his search for the TRUTH 
—poor lad!—he goes to London. It is 
through the exceeding bitterness of his 
experience there, through contact with 
unexpected degradation in those he con- 
ceives most worthy of esteem and rever- 
ence, that he awakes at last, chastened 
and humbled, to a clearer perception of 
the eternal verities and his own real 
relation to them. 

Mr. Hichens’s work in this book is 
masterly. His people—men and women 
—even the pitiful little dog, Chico, and 
the world in which they move, are all 
vital things. And if anything could be 
said to do it, the end would seem to 
justify the means in this case, for noth- 
ing could be nobler, more deeply touch- 
ing—almost Biblical in its stern sim- 
plicity and limitless significance—than 
this sharply disciplined prodigal son’s 
return. 

But the same old question persists. 
A quot bon? Will the pitiless exhibition 
—the infecting excursion into miasmic 
regions—help? 


The International Year Book. A compen- 
dium of the world’s progress during the 
year 1902. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


There is no period on which it is so 
difficult to obtain information as that 


which is a few months past. Histories 
and cyclopedias are, at the best, several 
years old, and newspapers anc magazines 
are usually destroyed as soon as read. 
To fill this gap between the current and 
historic such books as this are indis- 
pensable, and the International Year 
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Book is one of the best of its class. It is 
not only good for reference, but also for 
reading. From the articles on literature, 
drama and science one can obtain, as in 
no other way, a comprehensive survey of 
the activity of the world in those depart- 
ments. There are some thirty full page 
illustrations and maps of Pe-sia, Siam, 
Cape Colony, the Balkans and the Pan- 
ama Canal site. 


A Rambler’s Notebooks at the English Lakes. 
Lake Country Sketches. By the Rev. H. 

D. Rawnsley, Honorary Canon of Carlisle. 

New York: The Macmillan Co., $1.75. 

The visitor to the Lake District will 
assuredly find his pleasure enhanced if 
he read these sketchbooks, introducing 
him to a delightfully old-time pictur- 
esque world, full of customs, ceremonies, 
legends, superstitions and interesting 
personalities. We read about the real 
John Peel, a typical character of the 
Lake District, whose inhabitants seem 
mostly to be “ mighty hunters before the 
Lord,” keen to the last, like the veteran 
herein described, who, trying to follow 
the finish of a hunt, exclaimed, in im- 
patience with his fast failing eyesight: 
“Hang thur auld een o’ mine! I wish 
that they wer nobbut out al! togidder; 
I believe I wad see better through t’ 
hooals!” Very interesting are the remi- 
niscences of Wordsworth gleaned from 
among the peasantry who had known 
him years before. As a poet he had lit- 
tle honor in his own country ; indeed, the 
popular impression seemed to be that 
Hartley Coleridge, who has left more 
genial memories than the austerer poet, 
is responsible for Wordsworth’s success 
in that capacity: he got most of “his 
potry out of Hartley;” “ Hartley did t’ 
best part o’ his poems for him!” He is 
more cordially remembered as an expert 
skater; as one who had theories on the 
way chimneys should be built with due 
regard to the picturesque; and a natural 
guardian of the landscape, preventing 
trees from being cut down or rocks from 
being blown up unnecessarily. “ Fwoaks 
began to tak his advice, ye kna, aboot 
trees, and plantin’, and cuttin’, and build- 
in’ chimleys, and that mak o’ things. He 
had his say at t’ maist o’ t’ houses i’ these 
parts, and was verra particler fond o’ 
round chimleys.” Would that every 
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community had a poet in its midst, “a 
vara practical-eyed man” like Words- 
worth, with a “ terr’ble girt deep voice” 
to make his admonitions heard! Canon 
Rawnsley is a worthy successor to 
Wordsworth and Southey as supporter 
of the best in Lakeside tradition. 


& 


Songs and Sonnets of Pierre de Ronsard. 
Selected and translated into English verse 
by Curtis Hidden Page. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $4.00 net. 

The Introduction to this handsomely 
printed little volume is a clear and sym- 
pathetic account of Ronsard’s life and of 
his place in French literature. The trans- 
lations are excellent. Thy do not re- 
produce in English the -ffect of Ron- 
sard’s language, which for several rea- 
sons is an impossible task; but they do 
convert these old French poems into 
modern English poetry, and that without 
sacrificing a due literalness. The follow- 


ing sonnet tells a good deal at once about, 


Ronsard ind the skill of Ronsard’s 

translator: 

TO HIS VALET. 

I want three days to read the Iliad through! 
So, Corydon, close fast my chamber door. 
If anything should bother me before 

I’ve done, I swear you'll have somewhat to 

rue! 


No! not the servant, nor your mate, nor you 
Shall come to make the bed or clean the 
floor. 
‘I must have three good quiet days—or four. 
Then I’ll make merry for a week or two. 


Ah! but—if any one should come from HER, 
Admit him quickly! Be no loiterer, 
But come and make me brave for his receiv- 


ing. 


But no one else!—not friends or nearest kin! 
Tho an Olympian God should seek me, leav- 
ing 
His Heaven, shut fast the door! Don’t let 
him in! 


& 


Love Letters of Margaret Fuller. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., $1.35. 

All “letters” are apt to be, and the 
Love Letters of Margaret Fuller are par- 
ticularly, like overhearing a conversation 
at a telephone. It takes as many persons 
to make a correspondence as it does to 
make a quarrel; and where the letters 


are so very occasional as these, it is too 
bad that the party of the second part 
should not be allowed to give the clue 
to the numerous references and allusions 
with which this sort of writing is stuffed. 
And yet in spite of this drawback the 
present collection does serve to reveal 
a little more of a personality which, elu- 
sive enough at best, is, in default of any 
permanent production, fast becoming 
apocryphal. ~‘ She was infinitely less in- 
terested in literature than in life,” Emer- 
son says of her; and, indeed, there was a 
strain of indefinite experimentalism about 
all the “ transcendentalists ” of which she 
possessed even more than her share. It 
is this peculiarity, perhaps, as much as 
anything, which has made their actual 
accomplishment seem, with a few excep- 
tions, so ludicrously small beside their 
aspirations and tinges their various ac- 
tivities with a shade of unreality, of make 
belief, as tho after all they were only 


playing with life. Avid of experience,’ 


they all seem, and she in particular, to- 
have missed the reality of existence bv 
their very eagerness, as a child is dis- 
tracted by the variety of its desires from 
the enjoyment of the feast. “I wish, I 
long to be human, but divinely human,” 
she writes. And it was very likely as 
another effort toward fulfillment that she 
spun the semi-serious romance for Mr. 
Nathan, which these letters commem- 
orate, so factitious, so insubstantial does 
it all seem. The fact is, we are inclined 
to think that their isolated publication 
rather distorts the perspective in which 
they ought to be viewed. They were 
written during her period of protest, be- 
fore she had learned to “ accept the uni- 
verse” and while her sense of relative 
values was still confused, so that the 
reader must beware of attaching to them 
a greater importance than is justified by 
the episodic character which she herself 
seems to have assigned them from the 
vantage point of a maturer judgment. 
& 


Old Testament Criticism and the Christian 
Church. By John Edgar McFadyen. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons., $1.50 net. 
The avowed purpose of this book is to 

bring about a better understanding be- 

tween the critical and the conservative 
elements in the Christian Church, and 
for this work no one could be better 
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qualified than Professor McFadyen. He 
himself belongs to the critical school, and 
accepts without hesitancy the main points 
for which the critics have contended. But 
his spirit is so conservative, his manner 
so reverent, his sympathy so broad and 
his appreciation of the religious difficul- 
ties that the critics have raised is so 
keen, that he is able to speak to the con- 
servative school more as a friend than 
as an alien. Of offensive partisanship 
the book is absolutely free, and one feels 
in reading it that he is listening to the 
conclusions of a fair and wise judge, who 
has heard with close sympathy and in- 
terest the evidence and the pleas of both 
sides in the case, and who gives a judg- 
ment which could not well be avoided. 
But in spite of these merits, we doubt 
whether the book will go far toward 
bringing about the reconciliation aimed 
at. The differences to be adjusted are 
too fundamental, too radical, and even in 
this volume, where every unnecessary 
difference is eliminated, the real diffi- 
culty becomes only the more apparent. 
Between the old theory of inspiration 
and the theory accepted by Mr. Mc- 
Fadyen—which proclaims it “ revolting 
to our common sense to suppose that 
Esther and Ezra are inspired, while the 
Republic and the Antigone of Plato are 
not ”’—there can be no reconciliation save 
through surrender. Between the Christ 
of the old theology and the Christ of 
tke critics, after all that can be said in 
the way of reconciliation, there is a dif- 
ference that can be removed only by a 
complete readjustment of belief. If this 
book accomplishes anything in the way 
of harmony, it will be by tke help it 
gives in this painful process of readjust- 


ment. 
& 


The Pauline Epistles. By the Rev. R. D. 
Shaw, M.A., B.D. Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3.50 net. 


The merits of this book are almost 
entirely literary. To one who cares little 
for the critical questions involved and 
whose interest is chiefly in the positive 
message of the Epistles, a better single 
volume could hardly be named. It is 
written in such a fresh and animated 
style that one is almost unconscious that 
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he is reading a commentary, and where 
there is theological argument or dog- 
matic controversy, it is set forth in lan- 
guage so simple and natural that even 
dogma ceases to be wearisome. The 
author has also a lively historical im- 
agination, and presents with genuine 
dramatic power the historical back- 
ground of the Epistles. But fine writ- 
ing is hardly the demand of the day, at 
least among biblical students, and in 
spite of its literary excellencies this vol- 
ume will command very little attention 
or respect among thoughtful readers. 
The author has historical imagination 
but lacks the historic sense. He has a 
knowledge of the critical questions in- 
volved, and assumes to use the critical 
method, but he lacks the critical sense. 
He is more adept in dealing with theo- 
ries and arguments than he is in recog- 
nizing the force and significance of facts 
In short, he is an advocate, with a tradi- 
tion, or at any rate, with an idea, to up- 
hold, and from the beginning, before any 
of the facts bearing on the case are cited, 
one feels sure of the conclusions to which 
he is going to arrive. Of the value of 
such conclusions even the most uncritical 
must have his suspicions. 


a 


The Silent Maid. By F.W. Pangborn. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. $1.00. 


A pretty story of enchantment, told in 
the cadence of quaintly turned English 
phrases. The Silent Maid is bewitched 
of her speech by the elf king in the forest 
where she lived long ago, so that she 
might not love a mortal man when she 
went among the peasantry of a certain 
noble lord to lighten their sullen nature by 
teaching them to sing. The author does 
not make it quite plain how she was able 
to sing and not to speak. But all en- 
chantments are arbitrary, and this one 
does not interfere wth the interest of the 
tale when the maid really does love the 
inevitable “mortal man.” In modern 
times such a conceit would be an absurd- 
ity, but cast far back into that green bow- 
ered past where even history is half 
mythological, the medieval atmosphere 
furnishes an excuse for all that is in- 
credible. 
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Literary Notes 


“Tue SpPomILsMEN,” by Elliott Flower, has 
already attracted the attention of Grover Cleve- 
land, Robert C. Ogden and Charles H. Schieren 
and is indorsed by them. (L. C. Page & Co.) 

....Mrs. Julie Frankau, the wife of a 
wealthy London ‘merchant, and a leader in 
London society, writes her third novel, “ Pigs 
in Clover,” under the pseudonyme of Frank 
Danby. (J. B. Lippincott Company.) 

....Mr. F. Berkeley Smith, the author of 
“How Paris Amuses Itself,” will again be in 
evidence as an author and illustrator this fall. 
His latest book, entitled “ Budapest, the City 
of the Magyars,” is announced for publication 
about September 15th. (James Pott & Co.) 

.... The Negro Problem” is the title of a 
forthcoming book to be issued through Messrs. 
James Pott & Co. It will contain contributions 
by Booker T. Washington, Prof. W. E. B. Du- 
Bois, Charles W. Chesnutt, T. Thomas Fortune 
and other leaders of the colored people. 

.... ‘A Parish of Two,” by H. G. McVickar 
and Percy Collins, is published by the Lothrop 
Publishing Company, of Boston. The fashion- 
able society life in New York City and else- 
where furnishes the motif for the story. The 
authors are both men who know well the life of 
which they write. The story is based upon an 
exchange of letters between the two men, one 
set being written by each author. 

....' Principles and Ideals for the Sunday 
School, an Essay in Religious Pedagogy,” by 
Ernest, De Witt Burton and Shailer Mathews, 
will be brought out through the University of 
Chicago Press. The book will appeal not only 
to-teachers, but also to the boys and girls of 
grammar school and high school age. 

....More Indian folk lore appears in “ The 
Book of Nature Myths,” by Florence Holbrook. 
This book is intended as a regular second 
reader for the primary grades, and will have a 
tendency to awaken interest on the part of the 
child readers, so that knowledge of folk lore 
will be absorbed as it were, almost without 
knowing it. The illustrations, by Mr. E. Boyd 
Smith, are of distinct value. 

....Miss Gertrude F. Lynch is one of the 
editors of the Unit books now being issued by 
Howard Wilford Bell, of this city. There are 
some novel points connected with the unit 
books scheme, one of which is the idea of 
charging according to the number of units of 
printed matter the books contain, a unit being 
25 pages, and the charge for each unit being 
placed at one cent. Fiction, science, memoirs, 
‘biography, poetry and the drama, history, ad- 
venture, travel, translations, law, logic and 
bibliographical books are comprehensively in- 
cluded in the series forthcoming as unit books. 
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A FOREIGNER’S LETTER TO THE ONES AT HOME. 


Rep Botrom, Pa., October 8th—My Dear 
Friends: This is an extraordinary country. 
Every day I find in it new things to excite my 
wonder. I have made it a practice from the 
moment of my arrival upon these shores to 
read the papers which represent the various 
political parties and social classes. This plan 
I have adopted in order to obtain informa- 
tion from both sides of every question. Hence 
I am able to form my own opinions without 
prejudice. I must tell you first of the condi- 
tion of the country, as I find it to be from 
reading the Republican and Democratic party 
organs. The United States is to-day enjoying 
an unparalleled period of prosperity, with 
prices higher and the masses more badly off 
than they have ever been in the history of 
the nation. Happiness and contentment exist 
everywhere, and unless there is a change for 
the better soon it is almost certain that there 
will be a political upheaval at the next gen- 
eral election. There is no doubt that the plain 
people, who are for the most part living in 
opulent splendor, wish to let well enough 
alone, and the probabilities are that the short- 
sighted capitalists, who are not satisfied with 
millions, but must wring billions from the op- 
pressed and long-suffering masses, are swift- 
ly bringing their own destruction. Subdued 
murmurs of discontent are heard everywhere, 
and the whole nation appears to be happy in 
the enjoyment of an era of unexampled prog- 
ress. There is work for everybody, and thou- 
sands of men still in the prime of life find 
themselves thrust aside unable to find employ- 
ment because they have committed the crime 
of becoming 35 years of age. The outlook 
for the country is certainly a dismal one, but 
the bright star of democracy never shone with 
greater splendor than to-day. The republic is 
undoubtedly doomed if the breach between the 
classes and the masses goes on widening, but 
the manner in which the American people have 
adapted themselves to the requirements of a 
republic is wonderful. The trusts have made 
it impossible for a young man to hope for in- 
dependence. hereafter, and the chance for the 
American boy was never before as bright as it 
is to-day. The lowest, most humble lad in the 
la~ 1 may aspire to the highest office within the 
gift of the people, altho it is a sad and sol- 
emn fact that money alone is the moving fac- 
tor in American politics at the present time. I 
hope to be able to learn more about the people 
and their condition during my stay in this most 
blest and sadly misgoverned country.—THE- 
OPHILIS FITZMAURICE GARMOYLE, in Chicago 
Record-Herald. 
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“Not Sprightly Enough” 


A FEW weeks ago a chorus girl in one 
of the liveliest and most popular of sum- 
mer operas committed suicide at her 
lodgings because she had been discharged 
the night before by the manager on the 
ground that she was “not sprightly 
enough.” The play went on, amusing its 
audiences nightly. Probably no one 
missed her. Chorus girls look much alike 
anyway, and there are plenty of them. 
The ranks are easily kept filled. One can 
almost see the cue of young girls, all 
sprightly enough now, waiting at the 
stage entrance to take the place of any 
who drop out. No doubt the manager 
was correct in judging her guilty of the 
capital crime. He was merely the fore- 
man of that jury of twelve hundred who 
sat nightly to see if she was sprightly 
enough ; the great gray public which can- 
not amuse itself but must, like an Orient- 
al monarch, hire others to appear to be 
happy before it and, since it pays for the 
pretense of joyousness, must get its 
money's worth. 

Still it must have been hard for her, 
night after night, to dance and sing and 
smile, when she thought of what was 
coming when she could no longer please, 
when she felt her limbs, instead of mov- 
ing with freedom and grace, already be- 
ginning to stiffen, when she saw the pit 
yawning before her. Gazing across the 
footlights into the spotted haze, the 
crowded faces with their critical eyes, 
and lips loosened to laugh, seemed to 
fuse into one with the hollow eyes and 
grinning teeth of the picture on the car- 
bolic bottle in her little room. Could she 
smile into such a face? She must try, 
but her smile has an answering grimness 
and in her eyes there is no joyousness of 
life, only the fear of death. 

The people did not come to see this. 
Tired by the long day’s work at being 
sprightly themselves in office and in fac- 
tory, they have pooled their craving for 
amusement, and the wit of one becomes 
the mirth of many. They have taken the 
color from their lives, leaving them gray, 
and put it all on the stage. They have cul- 


tivated immobility of feature, they have 
lopped off every gesture, they have 
stilled every expression of emotion, 
driven every vestige of romance from 
their daily life, and so they demand it in 
exaggerated form in the theater. They 
must hire others to be witty and beauti- 
ful, since they have no opportunity them- 
selves to be other than stupid and ugly. 
What should be the graces of life become 
the monopoly of the stage. What should 
be the spontaneous manifestations of 
their own joyousness become the tasks 
of those who take no joy inthem. They 
sit still and look on while their proxies 
of pleasure sing, dance, laugh, recite 
poetry and make love on the stage. They 
get other people to do their work for 
them so they can enjoy themselves, 
which they do by getting other people to 
enjoy themselves in their presence. 

The people feel defrauded when those 
they have hired to look happy at fifteen 
dollars a week do not show themselves so. 
How can they be merciful when they, 
like the chorus girls, feel the touch of the 
whip on their shoulders and the prick of 
the goad whenever they are “ not spright- 
ly enough ”? Our preachers, our teachers, 
our generals, our mechanics, are cut off 
just as soon as they get a little stiff in the 
joints, no matter how clear they may yet 
be in the head. The longevity of the race 
is increasing, but the age limit is lower- 
ing. No matter how much a man may 
know, how good he is, the world has lit- 
tle use for him if he is “ not sprightly 
enough.” 

To be wideawake, to be able to dodge, 
jump and turn quickly, are essential 
qualifications in “ getting along” under 
the conditions of modern life. The trol- 
ley car and the automobile are excellent 
drill-masters in the art of “ stepping live- 
ly ”; those who are not agile or who are 
thinking of anything but the present and 
their immediate surroundings, get killed 
off. A few generations of continuous 
city life ought to produce a race which 
would be very lively steppers indeed ; alert, 
alive, quick of decision and determined 
in purpose, with the powers of continu- 
ous thought and meditation atrophied, 
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with eyes all around the head, but no eye 
directed to the past or the future. Un- 
fortunately for our speculations, Provi- 
dence with its inscrutable purposes—let 
us even say wisdom, altho in this as in 
so many other ways it thwarts our most 
earnest efforts—has made it impossible 
for a city-bred race to exist long, and 
sterilizes those who possess in a marked 
degree the qualities which lead to success 
in city life. Providence has its own pe- 
culiar ideas of what is fittest to survive, 
very different from ours, and evidently 
does not esteem mere sprightliness the 
most desirable virtue to perpetuate. In 
fact, in the race of races, a certain stolid- 
ity, naiveté, deliberateness of thought 
and slowness of adaptation to changing 
environment, what some would even call 
stupidity, seems to hold its own surpris- 
ingly in the world in spite of all our ef- 
forts to eliminate these qualities and cul- 
tivate their opposites. 

But for immediate and practical pur- 
poses, he who would succeed must be 
sprightly. It is in the city as in the surf, 
he who swims shallowest will be less 
likely to be caught by the undertow. It 
is dangerous to go deep. We need to 
add to our prayers, Give us this day our 
Caily agility. 


A Social Boycott 


A CORRESPONDENT, a Northern woman 
who has lived for years in the South, 
offended not a few people in that region 
by declaring that there was no real free- 
dom of thought tolerated in that section. 
They declared that the statement was 
not true. The treatment which Mr. John 
S. Wise has lately experienced in Rich- 
mond would seem to justify the charge. 

Mr. Wise, son of the Governor Wise 
of the period of the Civil War, who 
signed the death-warrant of John Brown, 
is himself a Republican and a lawyer in 
this city, and has argued the case of the 
negroes who have been excluded from 
the polls by the new Virginia Constitu- 
tion. His joining the Republican party 
was such a mortal offense, aggravated 
by his professional act, that he finds him- 
self boycotted when he visits his ances- 
tral home. Indeed, he has for this rea- 
son ceased the attempt to maintain social 
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relations which are refused him. For 
this reason he has lately given up his 
box at the Richmond horse-show next 
October. 

John S. Wise is a man of high charac- 
ter and fine ability. He belongs to one 
of the most distinguished of the First 
Families of Virginia. Heis a goodenough 
man for the best society in New York. 
But he is not regarded as fit to associate 
with by the proud representatives of 
those families in Virginia. They pass 
him with a cold stare. It is all because 
he differs from them in politics. And 
yet they claim that they allow freedom 
of speech. It would seem that the charge 
made by our correspondent is true, at 
least in Richmond. A man is not free 
there to hold and express an opinion on 
political subjects which differs from 
that of other white men, and yet enjoy 
social equality. He can in New York; 
he cannot in Richmond, and we fear not 
in Charleston or New Orleans. This 
fact is an evidence of an imperfect civil- 
ization which has not yet reached the 
stage of tolerance. 

We mentioned New Orleans, and here 
is another case, of a very different sort, 
from New Orleans. The American 
Federation of Labor, which covers North 
and South, proposes to organize the 
stevedores and other negro laborers into 
unions. White laborers are organized 
already, but not the negroes. The pro- 
posal to organize them is received with in- 
dignation by the New Orleans press. The 
leading papers declare that “ the organ- 
ization of negroes into I.bor unions 
ought not to be encouraged or tolerated 
by the white unions.” Why not? Is this 
a free country, or is it not? Says The 
States: 


“No man nor any organization is powerful 
enough to stem the tide of Caucasian sentiment 
on a question of this character.” 


It would seem that this “ Caucasian 
sentiment ” will tolerate no contradic- 
tion. An organizer of the Federation of 
Labor went to Vicksburg to organize the 
negro workmen there, and he was driven 
out of town; at least so he reports, and 
he did not think it healthy to remain. 
This, again, does not look like that free- 
dom of thought and expression which 
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some of our readers tell us is fully al- 


lowea in the South. 

The argument presented for not al- 
lowing freedom in this matter is signifi- 
cant. We again quote from The States, 
which declares that fellowship of white 
with colored labor unions is sure to re- 
sult in social relations, and these must 
be absolutely forbidden. It says: 


“Tt has been asserted by observant writers 
and thinkers that the amalgamation of the 
races in this country is inevitable in the course 
of centuries; that beginning with the very low- 
est classes of the whites it will slowly, but un- 
ceasingly and irresistibly, progress until in the 
end all visible traces of a negro race will have 
disappeared. We are wont to scoff at this 
theory, but nevertheless, while we scoff, that 
process is going on, and nothing will stop it 
outside of the absolute separation of the races. 

“In our judgment the most insidious and 
dangerous advance made in that direction in 
recent years is this tendency in labor unionism 
to organize negro unions. It is but a step be- 
tween industrial fraternity and social equality, 
and a very short step at that.” 


As the right of white laborers to or- 
ganize does not, from the New Orleans 
point of view, involve the right of ne- 
groes to organize, even so the outcry 
raised against the whipping of a white 
woman in the Georgia convict farm must 
riot be misunderstood to imply any ob- 
jection to the whipping of negro women. 
It appears that the negro women there 
took advantage of the popular clamor to 
object to being flogged any more, but 
Captain Foster told them plainly that if 
they did not behave themselves they 
would not only be whipped but whipped 
severely. But he is not whipping white 
women any more. The Georgia Legis- 
lature is likely to pass a law forbidding 
the flogging of women. They can hard- 
ly frame a law applying the prohibition 
solely to white women, for that would 
be unconstitutional; but it will be easy 
to get over that difficulty, for they have 
had long experience in avoiding dis- 
crimination in the letter of the law while 
maintaining the discrimination in its 
execution. A law forbidding the flog- 
ging of women might easily be obeyed in 
the case of white women ; but why should 
such a little matter as a law stand be- 
tween a negro womian and the lash? 
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The Causes of Non-Church At- 
tendance 


THE recent careful census of church- 
attendance in London is giving rise to 
some very searching consideration of the 
causes of a serious decline. In 1886 a 
census was taken of the attendance on a 
single Sunday, with no distinction of age 
or sex. With that is to be compared the 
much more careful census just taken, 
which extended over seven months. 

During these seventeen years the pop- 
ulation of London has increased by about 
500,000; but the attendance at the vari- 
ous churches has decreased. The popu- 
lation of London (excluding institutions ) 
is a little less than 4,500,000, while the 
aggregate attendances at two services on 
a Sunday were 1,002,940. While the 
population has increased by half a mil- 
lion since 1886, the attendance seems to 
have fallen off by about 150,000. This 
decrease is almost entirely confined to the 
Church of England services, for while 
the Nonconformist churches show a fall- 
ing off from 369,000 to 363,000, the 
Church of England attendances are re- 
duced from 535,000 to 396,000. If we 
compare the total attendances of the dif- 
ferent bodies we find the Church of Eng- 
land credited with 430,153; the Protes- 
tant Nonconformists with 416,225; the 
Roman Catholics with 93,572, and 
“Other Services ” with 62,990, or a total 
of 572,787, against the 430,153 of the 
Established Church. 

We may fairly suppose that one-half 
the population of a city can go to church 
if they wish. We may also fairly as- 
sume, with the experts, that of the total 
attendance 35 per cent. attend both serv- 
ices, which would reduce the total at- 
tendance to 850,000. It would then seem 
that over 1,400,000 needlessly absent 
themselves. That is, to quote the Lon- 
don Guardian, the leading Anglican jour- 
nal, “ about 60 per cent. of those who 
might go to church or chapel are kept 
away either by hostility to religion or 
by apathy,” and the proportion of those 
who attend has, in the case of the Church 
of England, been reduced by one-fourth. 

Now what is the reason for this 
diminution? 

First and most important, we presume, 
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is the breakdown of the conventional 
obligation to attend church. Canon 
Scott Holland, in discussing the subject, 
tells the story of an Oxford dean to whom 
the sight of a scanty band of communi- 
cants at the college chapel called up the 
reflection that in his day the undergrad- 
uates “ would have been gated if they 
had not been there,” and he remarks that 
there is very little such moral “ gating ” 
for non-attendance now. People can stay 
away without losing caste. This means 
that those who go are those who want 
to go, and they are in church in spite of 
great temptations to go elsewhere. 

Closely connected with this, if not an- 
other phase of the same explanation, is 
the great increase in the number and 
variety of Sunday amusements, the trol- 
ley, the golf links, the attractions of the 
country and sea side, the music halls, all 
of which draw off those who are not seri- 
ously inclined or not heartily attached to 
the churches. 

We may add that as the struggle of 
life becomes more severe a great many, 
especially men, wish to take Sunday as 
a day of absolute rest, and that to dress 
for church and sit an hour or more in a 


pew is to them no physical rest or re- 


freshment. This particularly forbids 
attendance twice on a Sunday. 

But why is it that the Church of Eng- 
land services suffer more by this non- 
attendance than those of the Noncon- 
formists? The explanation given by 
The Guardian, which ought to be a com- 
petent authority, is somewhat surprising. 
It recognizes the fact that the custom 
has become more general with the higher 
classes, which attend the Established 
churches, of going into the country. for 
the Sabbath; but the chief reason which 
it suggests is that to the poorer people 
the elaborate form of‘worship is not at- 
tractive. They find it hard to follow the 
services in the Prayer Book, and the 
music does not appeal to them. This 
practically excludes them from taking 
part in prayer and praise, and they go to 
chapels, where they can find greater sim- 
plicity and heartiness. 

Another reason given by The Guardian 
is an admission that Nonconformists pay 
more attention to the sermon than do the 
preachers in the Established Church. 
Indeed it says that this “ extremely low 
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standard of preaching” is in part dix 
to the “ disastrous system of life-appoint- 
ments ” of incumbents, who hang on to 
their places when totally unfit to give in- 
struction to the congregations to which 
they are “chained.” Nonconformity 
has a more elastic system, and therefore 
draws the people to hear its better ser- 
mons. 

But even Nonconformity does not 
quite hold its own, and yet we may be 
satisfied that it is the tens of thousands 
of serious men and women, who care 
enough for God and religion to support 
and attend the churches, whose moral 
influence will control public sentiment 
and govern the country. Moral earnest- 
ness will always conquer and rule in any 
conflict with indifference. 


as 
The Fate of the Salaritd Man 


MANY years ago in a noteworthy 
chapter of his fearless discussion, 
“What Social Classes Owe to Each 
Other,” Professor Sumner called atten- 
tion to “ The Forgotten Man.” This un- 
fortunate member of society was neither 
rich nor poor. The execrations that fall 
on lords of industry were not meant for 
him. The sympathy that goes out to the 
unfortunate did not extend to him. His 
social function was to pay the tax which 
millionaires evaded and from which the 
poor man was exempt. He carried the 
burden of caring for the helpless, of re- 
lieving misery, merited or unmerited, and 
sustained the losses inflicted upon the 
business community by reckless financier- 
ing or the struggle between labor and 
capital. 

Perhaps it is progress, perhaps some- 
thing else, but the forgotten man no 
longer answers to Professor Sumner’s 
description. Twenty-five years ago he 
conducted a modest business, or, from 
the saving of a comfortable salary, he 
had accumulated a little property, in 
spite of the tax gatherer, as provision 
for old age. His too faithful perform- 
ance of his social function as general 
and residuary burden-bearer was his un- 
doing. He voted for all the special legis- 
lation that corporations wanted, expect- 
ing thereby to improve business. He 
voted appropriations for education and 
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for libraries, for institutions of relief, 
and for administrative bureaus to aid and 
regulate all sorts of promising things. 
Then he paid the bills, submitted him- 
self to regulation, and began to scan the 
improving business situation to find out 
what there was in it for him. 

He soon enough discovered. The 
Trust, wuich he had all unknowingly 
helped to create, was already on the 
scene. It grew and multiplied. It took 
possession of industrial opportunities 
and of the channels of trade. And then 
it did something unexpected. It ob- 
served the forgotten man. Hitherto, 
whatever else he had endured, the for- 
gotten man had enjoyed seclusion. Now 
he was dragged into the light and asked 
wnat he was good for anyway. Instead 
of answering: “I accumulate capital for 
industry to grow on, and I pay taxes 
that some one else would have to pro- 
vide if I did not,” he was unwise enough 
to say: “I do business; I am an inde- 
pendent operator ; I compete with you; ” 
or to say: “I am a professional man; I 
contribute something to society that is 
more important than material wealth; i 
work with ideas; I discover; I invent; I 
enlarge human knowledge.” This made 
the trust laugh. “We can show you 
quicker ways of accumulating capital 
than by putting savings in the bank,” it 
said. “Independent business _ enter- 
prises, conducted by individuals, are not 
up to date. Those of you who are wast- 
ing life as our competitors may sell out 
to us if you like. We will pay you sala- 
ries to work for us if we find you worth 
while. Or, you can go through bank- 
ruptcy if that suits you better. As for 
you professional gentlemen, the sooner 
you quit dreaming and talking about 
your ideals, the better off you will be. 
Your ideas are too loose, and you speak 
your minds too freely. If you want to 
make a living from now on you will have 
to preach, or practice law, or lecture, or 
conduct your newspapers, to suit us. We 
don’t think it necessary to buy out your 
good will, or to place you on our salary 
roll, but in one way or another you all 
will have to curb your tongues.” 

This purpose of the trusts, already 
partly realized, is likely to be more fully 
achieved in the near future.~ The middle 
class is becoming a salaried class, and 


rapidly losing the economic and mora! 
independence of former days. But it has 
not ceased to be made up of forgotten 
men. Every other class in society re- 
ceives consideration of some kind—def- 
erential or sympathetic, as the case may 
be. Every other class enjoys some share 
of the “ general prosperity ”’ when times 
are good. The salaried man is noto- 
riously at his worse estate when every- 
body else is making money. If the sala- 
ried man were not unselfish he would 
pray fervently for business disaster and 
industrial depression, for then only has 
his income a fair measure of purchasing 
power. 

The years since 1897 have been “ pros- 
perous”’ beyond all precedent. The 
trusts, capitalized at over $6,000,000,000, 
have made untold millions. The wages 
of labor have been forced up, after much 
hard fighting, twenty to thirty per cent. 
Salaries have remained practically un- 
cnanged. Meanwhile, the general level 
of prices has risen thirty per cent. Bread- 
stuffs and farm products generally have 
risen even more than this amount. Thus, 
while the millionaires have doubled or 
quadrupled their fortunes, and the wage 
earners have obtained in advances a part 
of the increase of living, the salaried 
men, including the professional classes, 
are not more than half as well off as they 
were seven or eight years ago. 

What, then, is to be the fate of the 
salaried man? This is one of the most 
serious questions of the time. The 
salaried class is evidently to be a large 
one. It is to include a majority of those 
men who hitherto have controlled Ameri- 
can public opinion. What is to be the 
effect of the increasing economic dis- 
advantage of this important part of the 
community? What will happen when 
the most intelligent third—and by all 
odds the most moral third—of our popu- 
lation finds that it can no longer asso- 
ciate with a third which admits none but 
millionaires into “ society”? What will 
happen when the great middle classes, 
facing the increasing cost of living and 
the diminishing rate of interest on sav- 
ings, finds that it can no longer make‘a 
decent provision for old age? Will it 
tamely submit to social inferiority, and 
settle down to make the best of a low 
standard of living? Will it be satisfied 
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with some makeshift provision, like an 
increased life insurance? We doubt it. 

The situation is a dangerous one, and 
the multi-millionaires will do well to 
think about it. They can make no great- 
er mistake than to suppose that they have 
made their fortunes through superior in- 
telligence. “ Money making power,” as 
all the world knows, has been in large 
measure an unscrupulous use of corpo- 
rate privileges created by wrongful legis- 
lation. The brains and the force of char- 
acter of the American people are now 
where they have always been, in the 
middle class. When this class awakens 
to a realization that it has become a sal- 
aried class, with even less stake in “ pros- 
perity”” than the wage-earner has, the 
day of corporate privilege and of private 
monopoly of opportunities that right- 
fully belong to all men will be over. 
Will the outcome be Socialism? The 
question is a good one for the multi- 
millionaire to ponder. 


& 


The Tourism Industry 


Ir has been estimated that over 3,000,- 
000 tourists visit Switzerland every year, 
almost as many strangers as inhabitants, 
and, if the gain from each one. of the 
visitors is no more than seventeen dol- 
lars, the country realizes over $50,000,- 
ooo from this source of revenue. On 
account of its infertile soil, its rigorous 
climate and its mountainous surface, 
Switzerland seemed condemned by na- 
ture to perpetual poverty, but by reason 
of the taste for wild and rugged scenery 
which has developed in the last hundred 
years it has acquired a greater wealth per 
capita than the level and fertile coun- 
tries surrounding it. But it is not through 
its natural advantages alone that the 
Alpine region has come to be included in 
almost every European tour, however 
brief, but because here has been most 
completely developed what we call, some- 
what inadequately, “ the hotel business,” 
but which the French, who coin words 
with less hesitation than we, have named 
“the tourism industry.” The hotels of 
Switzerland, large and small, are closely 
associated not only with each other but 
‘also with the railroads, with the guides 
and with all the minor vocations which 


live upon the tourist. They unite in pub- 
lishing journals, books and maps, bar- 
gaining for supplies and boycotting, pa- 
pers which find fault with their methods. 
Alpine tourists have often wondered that 
the guides were so much alike in thei 
information, misinformation and lack of 
information, but the reason for this 
sameness in their ciceronage is due to 
the fact that there is a school for guides, 
where they are taught that curious med- 
ley of history, legend and biography 
which they exudate so easily at the rate 
of three francs an hour. There are also 
given courses in cooking, marketing and 
serving, where the young waiter can 
learn the etiquet of the dining-room, how 
to get the largest possible tip for the 
least amount of service, to understand 
all languages, even the Ollendorfian dia- 
lects, and to produce from the kitchen 
as from a magician’s bag any article of 
food or drink that his cosmopolitan 
guests may demand. Certainly tourism 
is entitled to the rank of a distinct pro- 
fession. 

In the United States this industry is 
yet in its infancy, in spite of its large 
proportions, developing slowly without 
the assistance of tariff legislation, for so 
far the Rocky Mountains have no pro- 
tection against the competition of the 
Alps, and while Americans form only 
five per cent. of the tourists in that re- 
gion, they very likely leave there some 
five million dollars a year. We are mani- 
festly at a disadvantage compared with 
Europe, especially in the lack of historic, 
legendary and literary interest in this 
country. This fetishism of locality is 
strongly developed in many people, and 
when thev visit an historic spot they feel 
themselves influenced by the thoughts 
or deeds which have made the place fa- 
mous. Under this inspiration they be- 
have very strangely, different people be- 
ing affected in different ways, as in in- 
haling nitrous oxide, some weeping. 
some excitedly frivolous, some reciting 
poetry and some writing it, some seized 
with a mania for destroying the ven 
erated relics and carrving away frag- 
ments of them. The influence seems to 
be something like the gas which escaped 
from the crevice at Delphi, which caused 
goats to caper and afterwards inspired 
the priestesses of the temples erected 
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there. According to our theosophical 
friends, this is an aura or emanation 
which lingers in the locality, a sort of a 
scent, as it were, which great men leave 
in their tracks and by which we can fol- 
low them, and this theory is supported 
by reference to the radiations given off 
by certain uranium minerals. It is a 
matter of common observation, however, 
tnat thé sentiments and emotions aroused 
are not at all dependent on the reality 
of the event or the genuineness of the 
relics, for William Tell’s chapel and the 
tomb of Hamlet work as well as any. 
This casts some doubt on the radio-active 
theory, for, in the case of the false local- 
ization of a fictitious event conceived by 
an author several hundred miles away, 
the corpuscles exciting the sentimental- 
ity must be exceedingly minute and dif- 
fused. 

Whatever may be the cause of the ef- 
fect of locality on the interest and the 
emotions, there is no doubt of its reality 
and power. According to our American 
custom of reducing everything to the 
common denominator of the dollar, it 
would be quite possible to calculate from 
the standpoint of the tourism business 
the pecuniary value of a legend or a 
poem. Who says poetry does not pay? 
t1ow much is “ The Prisoner of Chillon ” 
worth to the hotel and shop keepers 
around Lake Geneva? They could have 
built the castle, yes, and hired several 
men to grow gray-haired in its dungeon 
for less than the contributions of roman- 
tic visitors have amounted to in the last 
ninetv years. By means of “ The Lady 
of the Lake ” the barren hillsides of Loch 
Katrine and the Trosachs are able to 
support in affluence a large population. 
We call attention to these commercial 
aspects of the poetry industry for the 
purpose of arousing our numerous 
’ American Byrons and Scotts to a sense 
of their neglected opportunities. In or- 
der to get rich all a poet would have to 
do would be to get options on some point 
of scenic and historic interest and then 
write a great poem about it. He would 
then be able to live in luxury for the rest 
of his life on revenue derived from hotels 
and trolleys and from concessions to the 
vendors of postal cards, spoons and litho- 
graph albums. Any promoting syndi- 
cate would finance a suitable poem under 
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these conditions, so if our poets only had 
more business ability they need not suf- 
fer the harrowing experiences of “ Ar- 
thur Stirling.” A man who intends to 
become one of the world’s greatest au- 
thors should at least take the precaution 
to purchase a picturesque birthplace. 
any old house would do, because if it is 
not alreadv dilapidated enough, it would 
probably acquire a sufficiently antique 
flavor if he lets it age while he is becom- 
ing famous. 

Our poets and novelists are somewhat 
at a disadvantage because our history is 
too recent to be romantic, but this gives 
all the greater field for the exercise of 
the creative imagination. There is no 
reason at all for importing as many 
ghosts as we do, and a haunted castle 
could be constructed in this country bet- 
ter than anything Europe can show. 
Good Indian legends can be grown in 
almost any locality with a little care and 
attention, and it adds an interest to a 
very ordinary cliff to know that a per- 
secuted and necessarily beautiful Indian 
maiden leaped thence to her death. We 
have mountains of all shapes and hights ; 
we have water in any desired form, still, 
running, spouting or frozen; we have 
nice clouds and elegant sunsets, for we 
have often heard people call them so; we 
have rocks and caves; we have the 
money, too. All that we need is great 
events and great authors. We shall be a 
formidable competitor for Europe just 
as soon as we have a lake with which 
are associated such names as Cesar and 
Ariovistus, Calvin and Rousseau, Byron 
and Shelley, Gibbon and Voltaire, Amiel 
and Sismondi, De Candolle and De Saus- 
sure. 

fl] 


Labor and the Building Industry 
in New York 


By their contest with employers the 
workmen of the building trades in the 
city of New York have already lost near- 


ly $40,000,000 in wages. For a long 
time more than 125,000 men were idle, 
and work was suspended upon structures 
representing an investment of $90,000,- 
000. A considerable number of -men 
have been employed for a few weeks 
past, because the associated builders have 
induced unions that are not the blind 
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foliowers of their walking delegates to 
accept the provisions of a new arbitra- 
tion agreement. Other unions—there are 
about forty of them in the building in- 
dustry—have rejected this agreement at 
the demand of their walking delegates, 
the most influential of whom is one 
Samuel Parks, recently convicted of as- 
sault and now about to be tried under 
four indictments for blackmail and ex- 
tortion. 

The situation is one that deserves the 
earnest attention of all who are promi- 
nent in the labor organizations of the 
country. Why has not the arbitration 
agreement been accepted by all the 
unions? Mr. Moffett, the editor of the 
official organ of one of them (the Brick- 
layers’ Union), publishes his opinion 
that “ by a wide margin this is the fair- 
est and best constructed plan of arbitra- 
tion in existence.” He adds: 


“The interests of no one have been injured 
in it, except those of that type of walking dele- 
gate—unknown, happily, to our trade—whose 
reign is one of rule or ruin, and who more than 
once has given a black eye to trade unionism.” 


Here lies the secret of the stubborn re- 
sistance offered by certain unions now— 


and by nearly all at first—to the over- 
tures and advances of the associated 
builders. Walking delegates have been 
fighting to retain the power which they 
had used dishonestly and to the pecu- 
niary advantage of themselves. In some 
instances the loyalty of the rank and file 
to their chosen representatives, in others 
the fear of punishment which those rep- 
resentatives could inflict, has given them 
the continued support of a majority in 
their organizations. Slowly but steadily 
this support has been undermined and 
withdrawn, and now these unworthy 
leaders are striving to gain reinforce- 
ments by inducing a national union to 
suspend work upon the steel-frame build- 
ings in all the cities of the United States. 

When the builders in New York came 
together in May last and decided to sus- 
pend work until it could be resumed un- 
der satisfactory conditions, the situation 
had become intolerable. Agreements had 
been broken; delegates were ordering 
local strikes for the most trivial catises 
or for no cause whatever, and the entire 
building industry was constantly ex- 
posed to paralysis hy sympathetic strikes 
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due to the refusal of some suburban deal- 
et in lumber or other material to recog- 
rize a new union of his teamsters. More- 
over, the builders were weary of paying 
corrupt delegates for peace. It is well 
known that large sums had been extorted 
from them. This is something as to which 
they are unwilling to give detailed in- 
formation; but the public utterances of 
persons employed in the District At- 
torney’s office, the statements made pri- 
vately concerning the new house of the 
Union Club and other buildings, and the 
facts brought out at the trial of Law- 
rence Murphy, together with other evi- 
dence, tend to support the assertion 
which has been made that the cash ex- 
torted from contractors and builders in 
the last two years exceeded $400,000 and 
may have been twice as much. 

The builders stopped work and offered 
their plan of arbitration, with the avowed 
purpose not of eliminating the walking 
delegate altogether, but of taking away 
his power to withdraw men from work 
arbitrarily and to put them back again 
for a price. It should be horne in mind 
that wages and hours are not involved. 
Wages have been very high; a reduction 
of them is not proposed, nor is there any 
disposition to lengthen the work day. 
Not only are the unions to be recognized, 
but the builders bind themselves to em- 
ploy union men exclusively when they 
can get enough of them. They are de- 
termined, however, that their work shall 
not be subject to repeated, unforeseen 
and unreasonable interruption, and that 
the reign of the corrupt walking dele- 
gate and blackmailer shall end. 

They and the unions that have ac- 
cepted their terms deserve the support 
of all honest union workmen in New 
York and elsewhere. The discredit 
which organized labor has already suf- 
fered by reason of this contest should 
not be made more injurious by the re- 
inforcement of Parks and his associates 
through the agency of sympathetic 
strikes in other cities. If, however, such 
aid should be given, the situation would 
then so affect the interests of organized 
labor that it would demand a conference 
of labor leaders for a careful and con- 
scientious investigation of it. Indeed, 
we are inclined to think that such a con- 
ference is warranted by the case as it 
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now stands. Owing to the part that 
corruption and extortion have played in 
this controversy, or in the events which 
led to it, the labor leaders of the United 
States might well unite in undertaking 
the work of purification. “ Grafters” 
have had no place heretofore in the coun- 
cils of American organized labor. They 
should be resolutely excluded now. 


& 


The point of view of the 
anthropologist and that 
of the philanthropist are utterly differ- 
ent. It is the business of the anthro- 
pologist to observe and record the hab- 
its, practices and beliefs of the rudest 
and most undeveloped tribes; while it is 
the business of the philanthropist to teach 
and elevate them out of their barbarism 
so as to make the most and best possible 
out of them. Both objects are laudable, 
altho in different degrees. The philan- 
thropist blunders if he has no sympathy 
with the savage and can see no good in 
his beliefs and ways, which must simply 
be replaced by something more civilized. 
Equally the anthropologist errs, and errs 
more seriously, if he wishes to preserve 
races or tribes in savagery, as museum 
specimens, to be gazed down upon cu- 
riously by superior races, like devil-fish 
bottled up in alcohol for scientific study. 
A man’s a man for a’ that, be he Indian 
or Andamanese, and he has the right to 
rise, and our first duty must be to raise 
him. This matter is a practical one with 
us. Our Government has properly for- 
bidden the sun-dance among the Indians, 
with its cruel and bloody rites, just as we 
forbid prize fights and bull fights, which 
are also interesting anthropological ex- 
hibits, or as the British Government in 
India forbids swinging from hooks or 
the burning of widows. A couple of an- 
thropologists in California are charged 
with getting up sun-dances for the pur- 
pose of taking photographs. They de- 
fend themselves on the ground that 
“these dances constitute a religious ob- 
servance.” So the procession of Jugger- 
naut is a religious observance. They say: 


The Sun-Dance 


“In ordering the dance prohibited the Gov- 
ernment has been influenced largely by the In- 
dian missionaries, who have never understood 
the sun-dance or, in fact, any of the religious 
ceremonies of the Indian tribes.” 


Those missionaries doubtless understand 
the sun-dance as well as anybody does; 
but they also understand that it stands 
for barbarism, which we do not wish per- 
petuated, even if these anthropologists 


do. 
& 


Conditions are growing 
worse and worse in both 
ends of the Turkish Empire. 
The very important statement just issued 
by the Bulgarian Government puts the 
blame for the atrocities in Macedonia on 
the Turkish Government, and thus im- 
plicitly excuses the Bulgarian revolu- 
tionists. A multitude of instances are 
given, from official sources, of assassina- 
tions and other terrible atrocities com- 
mitted by the Turks. It does not tell of 
the other atrocities committed by the 
Bulgarian insurgents, which may be just 
as bad. One of the most surprising 
phases of the uprising in Macedonia is 
the attitude of the Greek Christians in 
Macedonia, who fraternize with the 
Turks against their Bulgarian fellow 
Christians, and the utterance of the Greek 
Government at Athens, taking the side 
of the Turks, and advising the Greeks in 
Macedonia to denounce the revolution- 
ists to the Turkish authorities. Not only 
are the Armenians in Eastern Turkey 
threatened by the Kurds, but also the 
seizure, by the Russian Government, of 
all their ecclesiastical property in the 
Caucasus, amounting to $14,000,000, 
cripples them not only in any possible 
revolutionary designs, or even in self- 
protection, but makes it difficult for them 
to give help to refugees from Turkish 
danger. It is only the Armenians who 
have fled to this countrv, or to England 
or France, who enjoy peace and liberty. 


& 


The reports of the subway 
disaster in Paris tell of the 
same conduct which seems 
always to characterize a French stam- 
pede, that the men trampled on the wom- 
en or thrust them ruthlessly aside in the 
rush for the exit stairs. We have not 
forgotten that when the steamship 
“ Bourgogne” was struck the French- 
men temporarily abandoned their chiv- 
alry and filled the boats, leaving the wom- 
en and children to perish; nor when the 


The Turkish 
Troubles 
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great charity bazaar burned that gen- 
tle men of the most fashionable set in 
Paris and bearing honored names de- 
serted, and even in some cases struck 
down, the ladies who were under their 
protection that they might make their 
own escape. They trusted that none 
would be left alive to tell the tale of their 
cowardice and brutality, but, unfortunate- 
ly for them, many of the ladies escaped 
through a back window, and there were 
some unpleasant scenes between their 
brothers and fathers and their recreant 
escorts. A frightened crowd is an awful 
thing, and no man who has not been 
tested can say with confidence how much 
of his etiquet and his ethics he will re- 
tain in such a crisis, but when disasters 
occur in countries not under the sway of 
the Salic law it seems somehow that a 
larger proportion of the weaker sex are 
saved. From their literature, their laws 
and their customs we know that French- 
men look on women very differently from 
us, and their reputed conduct toward 
them in moments of danger is quite in ac- 
cord with what we should expect from 
their opinion of the opposite sex. How- 
ever, we do not venture to speak with 
confidence on this point, for every nation- 
ality thinks its own women are the best 
and the best treated. 
as 

The new Pope complains that they 
have put him in prison and thenrunaway. 
Well, he has the key, beyond question; 
why does he not unlock his prison? He 
is better off than was his third predeces- 
sor, Gregory XVI, when he came to the 
gate of heaven, according to the story 
current in Rome when he died in 1846. 
It is said that when he knocked for ad- 
mission Peter asked who he was. “I am 
your successor, Gregory,” was the reply. 
“Then open the gate yourself,” said 
Peter. “Did not I give you the key?” 
“Certainly you did; I forgot it.” 
Gregory turned and twisted the key, and 
it would not open the gate. Peter bade 
him turn harder, but it was of no use. 
“ Are you sure you have the right key?” 
said Peter. Gregory looked at it carefully 
and then exclaimed, “ Oh! I have made a 
terrible mistake. It is the key of my 
wine cellar!” 

a 


Saul and Pulitzer are among the 


prophets. The latter gentleman has 
given a million dollars to Columbia Uni- 
versity to establish a school of journal- 
ism, and intimates that he may give an- 
other million. Columbia needs the money 
badly enough, and if the cost of some 
of the existing necessary professorships 
can be transferred to this new fund it 
will be a substantial advantage, and a 
considerable help toward the securing of 
the ten millions which President Butler 
asked for at his inauguration. Certainly 
good journalism requires somewhat in- 
discriminate general culture, and we can 
hardly think of a single department 
foreign to a journalist’s profession. 


It is difficult to understand the internal 
politics of the Catholic Church, and this 
fact is illustrated by the reported request 
to the Pope by a representative of the 
Archdiocese of Cincinnati that the Amer- 
ican clergy be withdrawn from the gov- 
ernment of the Congregation of the Prop- 
aganda and be put on the same foot- 
ing as the Church in Catholic countries. 
Immediately several bishops have pro- 
testea that they do not desire the change. 
We had not imagined that they did; it 
is rather the priests who wish, if we are 
correctly informed, to be delivered from 
the absolute rule of their bishops and to 
secure larger canonical rights. 

s&s 

A new metal is reported to have been 
discovered by a Frenchman, M. Edward 
Mollard, and the discoverer claims that 
it is lighter and stronger than aluminum, 
does not cost one-twelfth as much, has a 
higher power of resistance than iron and 
does not rust. From the description it 
seems to be an alloy of aluminum, some- 
thing like the new alloy with magnesium, 
now sold under the name of “mag- 
nalium;” but the secrecy maintained by 
M. Mollard and the ambitious claims he 
makes for selium lead us to suspect that 
there is an error in cabling the name and 
that the 7 in the word should be an /. 

as 

We shall much regret to have Gov- 
ernor Taft leave the Philippines, but if 
he is to become Secretary Root’s suc- 
cessor he will still have control of our 
new possessions. He should be suc- 
ceeded by a man who is not a bigoted 
Caucasian. 
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Strike Insurance Again 


RECENT circulars announce that a 
Bureau for Inter-Insurance against losses 
by labor strikes under the style of the 
Employer Underwriters at the reciprocal 
exchange, has been established in Louis- 
ville, Ky., with Mr. W. C. Nones as its 
attorney and manager. 

The plan of operation is that of recip- 
rocal individual underwriting. Under 
this scheme the expenses of conducting 
the business have been rigidly limited to 
20 per cent. of the premiums, thus leaving 
80 per cent. thereof as available for the 
payment of losses. In addition to the 
payment of premium, the subscribers will 
be contingently liable for four times the 
amount of premium in case it may be re- 
quired to pay losses. The subscribers 
underwrite severally and not jointly, so 
that no one of them can be held for the 
delinquency of any of the others. Pol- 
icies will be issued only to persons, firms 
or corporations who are subscribing un- 
derwriters. The policies issued will be 
written in groups, whereby the under- 
writing of subscribers will be still fur- 
ther limited to losses incurred in the pa- 
ticular group or groups in which pol- 
icies of insurance will be issued to them 
respectively. No policy will be issued in 
any group until that group is completely 
filled, and some little time will thus elapse 
after insurance is applied for before the 
policies can be issued. The Fidelity 
Trust and Safety Vault Company, of 
Louisville, Ky., has been selected as cus- 
todian of the funds of the bureau, and 
80 per cent. of all premiums, when re- 
ceived by the attorney and manager, will 
be turned over to this concern for in- 
vestment until required to meet losses. 
Provision has been made for continuing 
the business of the bureau in competent 
hands, in case of the death or permanent 
disability of the attorney and manager. 
The forms it is proposed to use in the 
business, including the subscription 
agreement and application for policy, as 


well as the policy of insurance itself, 
have been submitted to eminent counsel- 
ors at law, who have advised that the 
business, as it is proposed to conduct it, 
is entirely within the law. The business 
is purely and simply an insurance prop- 
osition, but it is not intended that insur- 
ance in this field is to be indiscriminate- 
ly offered to employers of labor. The 
risks to be insured will be carefully se- 
lected and scrutinized, and oly those 
employers who treat their employees 
fairly, in the true sense of the word, will 
be knowingly accepted as subscribers 
and policyholders. The attorney and 
manager will have power to cancel any 
subscription and policy at any time be- 
fore a loss is sustained, and any unfair 
treatment of employers will act as a 
cause to bring about such cancellation. 
It is claimed that the business of the bu- 
reau will conserve the best interests of 
employees as well as of employers. The 
peculiar feature of the business is that no 
solicitor will be employed by the bureau. 
If any employer is not sufficiently inter- 
ested to read and consider the carefully 
prepared forms, which will make the 
plan and scope of the business perfectly 
plain to him, he will not be annoyed by 
having the matter pressed upon his time 
and attention against his will. The forms 
will not be made public. They will 
only be submitted to selected employers, 
representing risks which it is believed 
can be accepted. On general principles 
secrecy is always bad business, but in 
order to protect himself in the use of the 
forms which he has devised, after a long 
course of careful study, the attorney and 
manager has resolved to keep secret these 
forms or the main features of them. 

The pre ent Advisory Committee of 
the Employer Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion consists of the following gentlemen: 
D. M. Perry, Indianapolis, Ind.; Jesse 
Peterson, Lockport, N. Y.; F. C. Nune- 
macher, Louisville, Ky. ; W. E. Caldwell, 
Louisville, Ky., and Henry Terstegge, 
New Albany, Ind. . 











Our Trade with Canada 


Owi1nc to the discussion in England 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s. projects concern- 
ing trade between Great Britain and her 
colonies, the official report of our trade 
with Canada during the last fiscal year 
is more interesting and significant than 
such statements in preceding years have 
been. It was in April, 1897, that Canada 
began to give to imports from the moth- 
er country a tariff preference of 12% 
per cent. The preference was increased 
to 25 per cent. in August, 1898, and it 
has been 33 I-3 per cent. since July Ist, 
1900. In spite of this advantage enjoyed 
by British manufacturers and exporters, 
however, the imports into Canada from 
the United States rapidly increased. In 
the past year both our exports to and our 
imports from Canada ($123,472,000 and 
$54,660,000, respectively) have been 
larger than ever before. The following 
figures, just published by the Bureau of 
Statistics, show the growth since 1896, 
the year preceding the grant of a reduc- 
tion of duties on British goods: 


Imports Exports 

from Canada. to Canada. 
See eer $40,887,565 $59,687,921 
RA das aback ae nine sae 40,309,371 64,928,821 
I ister accit Gea ech aaa ation 31,870,486 83,714,086 
ee 87,974,961 
I sich CK odinias ear 39,369,074 95,319,970 
EE eee 42,482,163 105,789,214 
Ch es dian dewedeene 48,076,124 109,642,993 
Sastaseesnneweee 54,660,410 123,472,416 


It will be seen that the British exporters’ 
advantage of 33 I-3 per cent. in the Ca- 
nadian tariff has not prevented an in- 
crease of our exports from $65,000,000 
to nearly $123,500,000. A Canadian offi- 
cial report sets forth, as follows, the im- 
ports into Canada from the United States 
and from Great Britain in the same 
years: 


From From the 

Great Britain. United States. 
ee $32,979,742 $58,574,024 
Snake ea snvd ne eae 29,412,188 61,649,041 
Ns 5s one manacdats 32,500,917 78,705,590 
ee ee ere 37,060,123 93,007,166 
ee a ad Sie Bacar 44,789,730 109,844,378 
i aah ta end walters 43,018,164 110,485,008 
EN dick x area ee ae 49,206,062 120,814,750 
Se ee ere 56,000,000 129,000,000 


The increase has been $13,000,000 in im- 
2010 
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ports from Great Britain, and $71,500,- 
000 in those received from this country. 
For the month of June, 1903, in this table 
the imports are estimated. The differ- 
ence between the annual totals of the 
Canadian report and those of our Bureau 
of Statistics is probably due to the high- 
er valuations imposed by Canadian offi- 
cers. 

Canada now takes 59 per cent. of her 
imports from the United States, and only 
25 per cent. from Great Britain. Each of 
these two American countries is a natural 


and convenient market for the other, and > 


tariffs cannot prevent an interchange of 
commodities at the boundary. But they 
do unnaturally restrict trade, and with 
respect to many products they are a bur- 
den that should be removed.- We regret 
that this international trade is not pro- 
moted by a reasonable treaty of reciproc- 
ity. 
& 

AsseEssor’s figures show that promi- 
nent New York capitalists and bank offi- 
cers hold more than $3,000,000 of stock 
in Chicago banks. 


....Under Secretary Shaw’s offer of 
March last to refund $100,000,000 of 
bonds, short term bonds to the par value 
of $81,000,000 have been received and 
exchanged for new 2 per cents. 


....The branch concerns recently 
established in England by American 
manufacturers of electrical machinery 
have now on hand British contracts to 
the value of more than $10,000,000. 


....During the fiscal year which ended 
on June 30th 537 new national banks 
were organized, and 339 of these had a 
capital of $25,000 each, approximately. 
These small banks are situated in places 
having a population of less than 3,000. 


....Mexico’s steel factory, at Monte- 
rey, is now in full operation, producing 
rails and the structural shapes used in 
buildings. The company’s capital is 
$10,000,000, and it employs 7,000 men 
at the works and in its mines. 

...-Dividends announced : 


Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R. Co., preferred, 
I per cent., payable Sept. 1, 1903. 
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Harrison @ Smith, 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


71 Broadway, New York. 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR 
CASH OR ON MARGIVN. 


Correspondence Solicited. 














The Black Hills 
Yellowstone Par 


anda score of other places of interest 
to the courist are reached by the com- 
lete train service of the Chicago & 
orth-Western Ry. Especially low 
rates now in effect from Chicago and 
all points east for the summer season, 


St. Paul 
Minneapolis 


Four trains daily from Chicago, rate 
of $16 round trip throughout the 
summer; $20 round trip Chicago to 
Duluth. 

Excellent daily train service to the 
various summer resorts of Wisconsin, 
Northern Michigan and Minnesota, 
the Hot Springs of South Dakota, 
the mountain resorts of Colorado and 
Utah, and to Yellowstone National 
Park, California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Alaska. 


Summer tourist rates in effect from Chicago 
and all pointseast. A series of booklets, one 
of which is descriptive of Colorado, another 
of California, and another entitled *“‘Hints to 
Tourists fer 1903,” with detailed information 
regarding reutes, rates and schedules will be 
promptly mailed upon application to 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER CO. & N.-W. Ry., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
NW37 


(FOUNDED 1874) i 


THE GRAND 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


68 WEST 83D ST., 


between Central Park and Columbus Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY, 
(for 23 years in 234 St.), 


teaches the proper cultivation of the Voice, Opera and 
Oratorio, cone with thorough’ courses in Piano, Violin, 
and Organ playing, Harmony and Composition, Counterpoint 
and 4 lacteaisentetion by instructors of accredited seputaiion 
FROM THE FIRST BEGINNING TO THE 
HIGHEST ARTISTIG PERFECTION. POPULAR 
TERMS. The most eminent masters and Professors of the 
land. THE FULL goense LBADS TO THE DE- 
GREE OF BAGHE Students are 
entitled to membership in oe O; cert Companies. 
The monthly entertéinmsente will be held at a WALDORF 
ASTORIA AS LAST SEASON. Only conservatory in 
the United States especially empowered by Legislature to 
confer degrees. Prospectus on request. 


SOTH YEAR, SEPTEMBER 18ST. 
DR. E. EBERHARD, PRES. 








WILLIAMS °s0.>" 
A 


OUTFIT 


13s never complete 
Withour 

WILLIAMS 

SHAVING SOAP 


certainly want 


Williams 
Shaving Soap 


Sold in the form of shaving 

sticks, tablets and 

throughout the world, 

The J. B. Williams Co, 
GLASTONBURY, CONN, 
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EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous ont mental patients received. Twenty- 
Gve years’ experience; late First Assistant t een in Middle 
town, N. Y., State Hospital visit before decid ing. 

PENCER KINNEY, M D., Easton, Pa. 


MIZZEN TOP HOTEL, 


QUAKER HILL, DUTCHESS CO. N. Y. 
Tweo Hours trom New York by Harlem Railroad. 
Opens June 20. 1,:200 ft. elevation. 


N.S. HOWE. L. A. TWOROGER, Asst. Mgr. 
Post Office Address, Pawling, New York. 
Circulars, etc. at Bcofield’s,1 Madison Avenue New York City. 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, New York. .« ;« 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $3.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 


The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Reason- 
able Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 

ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
—_e secured and retain for it a patronage of the ‘hest 
order. 








WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 


N. Y., N. H. & H.R. B. and connections, 
From Grand Central Station 
By way of 


Hartford and yiimentie, 
8 = eld and Worceste 
tt ondon and Providence, 
ah London and Providence, 
eld and Worcester, 
ndon and Providence, 
tyew London and Providence, 
Hartford and Willimantic, 
*New London and Providence, 
*Springfield and Worcester, 
*New London and Providence, 
Springfield and Worcester, 
*New London and Providence, 
$12:02 A.M., *New London and Providence, 6:57 A.M. 


*Dally, including Sunday. Stops at 125th St. 
tt¥Five Hour Limited, all parlor cars, fare, New York and Bos- 
$7, including parlor car seat. 
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12:00 P.M., 


ugh parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
ice same hours and by same route. 


C. T. HEMPSTEAD Gen. Pass. Agent. 


Representative Wanted. 


- A digvified man or woman wanted for a dignified position 
by a wealthy brokerage house to sell a high grade security 
which has never been offered before. No agents need 
apply. Best of references essential. Only educated, respect- 
able, influential man or woman wanted Congenial and 
profitable employment for a minister, layman or profes- 
sional] nian that need not conflict with his present employ 
ment. Good salaried position for the right person. Address 
“'W. A. R.,’’ Lock Box 1745. New York City. 











’ 


**The Busy Man’s Train.’ 


Appropriate in its Name, 
Appropriate in its Route, 
Appropriate in its Character— 


“THE 20h CENTURY LIMITED” 


This is 7he century of all the ages. 

The New York Central’s 20-hour 
train between New York and Chicago 
(the two great commercial centers of 
America) is 7he train of the century, 
and is appropriately named _ 


“TWENTIETH CENTURY LIMITED.” 














A copy of “ America’s Summer Resorts,” will be 
a free, postpaid, on receipt of a postage stamp 
Geo. H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 

















21-23 ay St. to 26-28 Park Place. 
-NEW-YORK: 








to hold thirteen copies of Tae InpE- 
BINDERS PENDENT will be furnished by us at 


the rate of 35 cents each, postage included 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 





INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING. 


THE 
Noiseless, Non-slippery. Sanitary, Durable. 


MODERN FLOOR. 


A perfect floor for business offices, banking 


rooms, court rooms, halls, libraries, churches. hospitals, hotels. bathrooms, kitchens, etc. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO., Ltd., 25 Park Place, New York 
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‘Big Four 


World’s Fair Route 


From the 


Leading Cities of 


Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois 


St. Louis 


Write for Folders 


Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
Gen’! Pass, Agt. Ass*t Gen'l P. A. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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{COATES Clippers. 


AS ay a toilet necessity as a 
comb or a curler. Clip your 
— hair. Clip the back of 

usband’s neck. Husband 








: clip his beard. Save 
: their cost in a month and 
‘ they’re good for years. 

: 

a 


ik Hardware Dealers f 
wr 4 “*EKasy- 
or send for 


a 


Cc 


® COATES CLIPPER CO., Worcester, Mass. 4 





BUFFALO 8 SUSQUEHANNA R. R. GOMPANY 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 5. 

The regular pesteriy dividend of ONE (1) PER CENT. on the 
Preferred Stock has been declared, Pia, e ag 1, 1908, to 
stockholders of record August 15, Transfer books cloze 
August 16. 1908 and reopen September 2, 1 

«4 LEHR, Treasurer. 

Fisk & Robinson, 35 wet Street, N. Y. 

Transfer Agents. 


RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURING GO. _ 
18th Regular Preferred Dividend. 


lhe Directors have this day declared the ay gy Pd 
Quarterly Dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. o e Pre- 
ferred Shares, out of —_ , payable September 15th, “to holders 
of record September 5tb, 

The Preferred Pease Books will be choses « ce Pettey, Septem. 
ber 4th, at 3 o’clock, and reopened Septembe 

Cheques will be mailed to registere ee. 

JAS. B. TAYLOR, Treasurer. 
New York, August 7th, 1908 





WON’T MIX 


Bad Food and Good Health Won’t Mix 


The human stomach stands much abuse, but it 
won’t return good health if you give it bad food. 

If you feed right you will feel right, for proper 
food and a good mind is the sure road to health. 
“A year ago I became much alarmed about my 
health, for I began to suffer after each meal no mat- 
ter how little I ate,” says a Denver woman, “I 
lost my appetite and the very thought of food grew 
distasteful, with the result that I was not nourished 
and got weak and thin. My home cares were very 
heavy, for beside a large family of my own I have 
also to look out for an aged mother. There was 
no one to shoulder my household burdens and come 
what might I must bear them, and this thought 
oe | drove me frantic when I realized that my 
health was breaking down. 

“Tread an article in the paper about some one 
with trouble just like mine being cured on the food 
Grape-Nuts, and acting on this suggestion I gave 
Grape-Nuts atrial. The first dish of this delicious 
food told me I had struck the right thing. My un- 
comfortable feelings in stomach and brain disap- 
peared as if by magic and in an incredibly short 
space of time I was again myself. Since then I 
have gained 12 pounds in weight through a summer 
of hard work and realize I am a very different 
woman, all due to the splendid food Grape-Nuts.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Trial will eatin 


sore eYe> Dr SAACTH aMPSONS EYE WATER 





SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping 
of securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms forthe use and convenience of 
customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


31 YEARS OUR, CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 








‘Towa Farm Loan Mortgages 





List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mal! to any address, 
ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Meneost: Bidg., Boston. pou, of Commerce, Chicage. 
ome Office Kstablished 1871 lowa Falls, Towa. 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Incorporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 








CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, ‘ : , ‘ . $12,053,207.77 


This Company Is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres.° JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board: 


SAMUEL SLOAN, W. Bayarp CUTTING, Gustav H. Scuwas, S. KENNEDY, 

D. WILLIs JAMES, CHARLEs S. SMITH, FRANK LyMAN, D. O. MILLs, 

JoHN HARSEN RHOADES, Wa. RocKEFELLER, GrorGE E., VIEToR, Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 
ANSON PHELPs STOKES, ALEXANDER E. Orr. JAMES STILLMAN, MARSHALL FIELD, 
Joun Crossy Brown, Wriuia4m H. Macy, Jr. JOHN (LAFLIN, Lyman J. GaGE, 
EpwaArp Cooper, Wu. D. SLOANE, Joun J. PHELPS. 


1876-— -1903 


HARVEY FISK || The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
AND SONS Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 28th YEAR. 
Bankers and Dealers in Loans upon Real Estate... . 


INSURANCE 
THE 1S03 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Government MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance CGompany 














United States 


of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1903, +- $30,960,145.22 


Liabilities, « - 7 - 7 28,354,119.97 
Surplus, « = - ~ 2,606,025.25 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-nolder. 


New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
New York Boston GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


30 0 % Yes, It’s an Actual Fact, AMERICAN FIRE 


NOT INTEREST, 
BUT SECURITY. | ~ Insurance 
Two hundred per cent, sound, improved realty, } : 
and a Deposit of the Gold Coin, dollar for dol ;? a Company. 


lar, for the seoeyment of he debt. o a? 27 ag a 
experience we have tested our Sinking Fund for f 
the past eight years. It has provedto be the highest PHILA DELPH 1A. 
development of the real estate mortgage. Send for Ninetyethird 
descriptive circulars and full information tree. Annual Statement. 
VERKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN Cash Capital 

RKINS ° AS. 

: 4 SAS Reserve for re-insufance and all other claims 


wr . Surplus over all ae 4 
SEADOO RUAN |" onas n: mowroomsay. Peace 
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New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 





1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 


Assets, Jan. 
Liabilities, - - 








Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G BULLOCK, President. 


January 1st, 1903. 
$21 678,860.35 
19,281,299.00 


$2,397,261.35 





Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture faw. 


NEW YORK OFPICE, ~ 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON. Gen. Agents 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 


FRANKLIN, «= « Vice-President 
LL . Second Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


= - 
BRAINERD, “ ” - 
MIDDLEBROOK. - Asst. Secretary 


FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


National ot head 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1903. 
Capital Stock, all cash $1, 
He Insurance’ Nee aoeuhaunnmbiebteesesenees 3.23151 
sents Le Losees and< other claims 23° 
































20 3, q 
JAMES | NICHOLS President 
B. R. AN, Secretary 
H. A. smitten. Asst. Secretary 








BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 
BE. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY. - - NBW YORK. 


banada Life Assurance Company 


ESTABLISHED 1847 





Assets over = $26,000,000 


Liberal Contracts containing Annual Loan, Cash 
Surrender and Paid-up Values. 

The continuous Guaranteed Income Policy issued 
by this Company is very attractive. 


J. A. BUCKNELL, Manager 


EasTERN NEw YORK BRANcH: 170 Broadway, New York 


Mutual Reserve Life 
Insurance Company 


Frederick A. Burnham, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, « Rew York 


CERTIFICATE OF THE VALUATION OF POLICIES 
Three and One-Half and Four A Cent. 
ATE OF NEW Y 
INBURANCE DaPakraewr 


BANY, N. Y., February 26th, 1903. 
erimendent of Insurance of the 





I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, ‘Bu 
State of New York, do hereby ce that the ey Reserve Life 
Insurance Company of the City atk ew York, in the State of New 
com is ony authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance 


8 
I further certify that in accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tions Fifty-two and Eighty-four of the urance law of the State 
of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Com- 
pany ——- on the 3ist day of December, 1902, to be valued as 
the Combi Experience Tabie of Mortality, at Four per cent. 
fnverest, and the American upersence Table of Mortality, at Three 
d one-ha'f per cent. interest, and I find the net value t lereof, on 
the said 3ist day of December, 1902, to be Four Million. Forty- 

five Thousand, Six Hundred and Thirty-seven Dollars, as follows: 

Net Value of Feticios, - $4,045,637 
Additions, 

“ “« © Annuities. 


Less Net Value of Policies reinsured, 


WITNESS WHERKEOF, I have hereunto set my 
hand, and caused my Official Seal to be affixed, at the 
City ot anew, the HANCIS 1 yeat Gre first ten written. 


Su _SEANSIS Superintendent of Insurance 


Total Payments to. Policyholdets, $54,567,512.00 
Surplus to Policyholders, - - $519,712.42 
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Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 2th, 1908. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, submtt the following statement of its affairs on the 31st of December, 198 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 1902, to 31st De@ember, 1902............0ccecccsescecceeccecccevescecsroes Oc cccceccs Q 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist January, 1 791,85: 


Total Marine Premiums 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 1902, to 3ist December, 1962 
speevess received during the year -$: 
“ ry £ “ — $415,688.96 








onal paid during the year which were estimated in 1901 and previous years 
Losses occurred, cstimated and paid in 1902. P 
$1,547,140.82 
Less Salvages J 
RKeinsurances 88,905.68 202,201.64 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses , $1,344,989.18 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock ; ile, TROD GI Ba icccvescocesececcocccccccosceseseoesnnces occccseocece 


Loans secured by Collateral, and special deposits in Banks and Trust Company.............ceseceecseees eccccccccccoceccssons 
Real Estate, corner Wall and ya am Streets, cost $2,657,000 





Premtum Notes and Bills Receivabie 
a = fhe panes of European woemres to pay losses under policies payable in foreign countries.... 
PEO Pv ccescvess..5 ssnceeeesdnascececsonecececccavesescnesecoeesoceccseeceonencessooseneesenned coccccce 


Amount 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cuseieates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the third of February nex 

The outstanding certificates o1 the issue - ‘1897 will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
and after Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled 

A dividend of wi per cent. is declared on the net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 3ist December, 1%, 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 

GUSTAV AMSTNCE, JAMES G. DE FORE FRANCIS 5 LEGGETT, FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 
JOHN N. BEACH rf ILLIAM E, DUDGE CH D, LE EVERICH, DALLAS B. PRAT 
FRANCIS M. ASAGON, CORNELIUS ELDE 1% LEANDER N. LOVELL, GEORGE W. QUINTARD 

LIAM B, BOULTON, EWALD FLEIIMANN, GKORGE H MACY A. A. Bay) be 
VERNON H. BROWN, CLEMENT A. GRISCOM, Cae LES H. MARSHALL, JOPN L R KER. 
WALDRON P. BROW N, ANSON W. HARD Ww. H. MOORE, poueLe. EOBL SON, 
JOSEPH H, CHAPMAN, JOHN D. HEWLETT ave P, MORTON, GUSTAV. 
GEORGE C. CLARK, LEWIS CASS LEDY TkRD, HENRY PARISH, WILLIAM c STURGES. 


A. A. RAVEN, President CORNELIUS ELDERT, - Vice-President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. THEU. P. JOHNSO 3d Vice President. 


Your Wife dE > 
ean be provided with an annual Ml iudeaillig Ge 


income for life, in event of your 


death, at less cost than you can OF NEW YORK 
make the same provision for your 
children. Hs an established record for progressive- 


The low rate makes very attrac- ness, liberality and clearness of its policy 
tive this form of contract, devised contracts. It was the first company to intro- 


and introduced by The Mutual duce (March 8th, 1864) the 


Life Insurance Company of New INCONTESTABLE 
York. FEAGVURE 


Oa Ann ot man of New York took 
a in fee in favor of his wife. He id three 


Gate Seat Soares p— Ms THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


og Apne ht y a6 long as 

















In writing for terms, state the Loans at 5% 
amount of annual income you would Paid-up Values 
like to provide for your wife, the Extended Insurance 
amount of cash you would like 
returned and give the ages of both. Provision is also made for both 
Insurance Protection 


Tue Murvat Lirt Insurance 
and Investment 


Company or New York, 


Ricware A. MoCunpt, President. — : * 
Nassau, Cedar, William and Liberty Sts., Sample policies and rates will be given on 


New York, N. Y. application to the Home Office. 











